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he Cinderella of Chesapeake Bay is a queer 
looking craft. She has no bow, no stern, no 
engine, no crew. Never weighs anchor to make a 
voyage. But she has a purpose, and has served it well. 
Largely because of her, a new fleet of ocean-going 


passenger ships will have superstructures built of 


aluminum. That was never done before. It reduces 
weight at the most important place—‘topside”. 
This is a dream come true for Alcoa engineers. 
Eleven years ago they built this odd-shaped alumi- 
num test hull and anchored it in Chesapeake Bay. 
Together with marine engineers and naval architects, 
they watched to see the effect salt water had on 
aluminum; whether it would prove seaworthy. It did! 
But there were other problems — for instance, 
stresses topside, set up by the weaving and pound- 
ing that a ship takes at sea. By building and test- 
ing a model, Alcoa engineers found that the use 
of aluminum in the superstructure greatly reduced 
these stresses. They likewise conferred on plans 





and recommended materials. 

So the ships were built. They are in the water 
now, being outfitted for their maiden voyages to 
China... thanks to Cinderella and the “imagineers” 
who dreamed of aluminum ships and then engi- 
neered them into the water. 

This is another example of how Alcoa places at 
the disposal of industry the richest fund of aluminum 
experience in the world... 58 years of knowledge 
about why and where and how to use it, profitably. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 
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Suppose everyone were paid in goods? 


W: wouldn’t it be a good idea for every factory, at the , 
end of the day, just to divide up the day’s production 4 
so much to each workman, so much to management, a 


little to the owners for making the factory possible. 


You wouldn’t have any obsolete equipment or methods 
very long—owners and managers would get the finest, so 
that production would be greater. And you wouldn’t have 
any slow-downs by the workmen, no loitering on the job, 
nor limits set on output—the workmen would want 
more efficient production, too, for that’s the only way they 


would have more at the end of the day to divide. 


But—that is the way workmen and managers and 
owners are paid. The only difference is that the company 
sells their production and divides up the money, to make it 
more convenient. The fact still remains that the only 
way anyone is going to get more is to produce more. 


That’s the only place from which it CAN come. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


IV) CoCod ob b eX WN Kole) E 
Cleveland 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








ST.-COAST.. NONSTOP. SLEEPER TRAVEL 


PAN AMERICAN Pioneers Again 























BEDS ARE WIDE AND COMFORTABLE... in the “Clipper Flying 
Cloud” and her sister ships .. . six inches wider than a “lower” in a 
standard sleeping car! Soft, resilient mattresses . . . special air-condition- 
ing assure sleeping comfort. You can really rest on overnight flights, 
and arrive at your destination feeling fit and fully refreshed. 





TO ALASKA 


¥O EUROPE 
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MODERN DRESSING ROOMS. Here is a view of the ARC 
men’s dressing room —comfortable, and completely whic 
to wonownu * equipped. Ladies’ lounge (not shown) has two wel by it 
2 ane . : mirrored make-up compartments. Clipp 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


TO LATIN AMERICA cad AFRICA 





A PIONEER COMES HOME! In line with the Government’s post- 
war policy which permitted U. S. domestic airlines to operate abroad 
and which would permit the pioneer overseas system to operate domes- 
tically, Pan American ordered revolutionary aircraft never before avail- 
able. Thus Pan American will be able to provide high-speed, nonstop 
service between distant cities within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the domestic field the “know- 
how,” the trained personnel, and the competitive spirit which has helped 
Pan American win first place for America in the international field. 
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last month ... Pan American made air transport history 
by giving a preview of revolutionary new long-range sched- 
ules to be made possible by the world’s FASTEST airliner. 


Now ... Pan American offers for 1947—Nonstop, Over- 
night, Coast-to-Coast, Flying Schedules — with “Featherbed” 
Sleeping Comfort on America’s LARGEST airliner. 


AROOMY LOUNGE. A feature of these new, twin-decked Clippers, 
which all passengers will welcome, is a pleasant roomy lounge, reached 
by its own spiral staircase. Here refreshments will be served during 





Preview of the Great New “CLIPPER 
FLYING CLOUD“—first of a fleet of 
twin-decked Clippers—to enter service next 
year as America’s largest, roomiest airliner. 


Only Pan American can offer you BOTH! 
Next year, assuming authorization is obtained from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Pan American will put 
into operation not one, but two types of revolutionary 
aircraft ... The 430 mile-an-hour “Clipper Rainbow” 
and the giant 340 mile-an-hour twin-decked “Clipper 
Flying Cloud,” with their great fleet of sister ships. 

By day, you can travel in lounging-chair comfort 
at pursuit-plane speeds (fastest ever offered in com- 
mercial flying) and wing vour way Eastbound across 
the continent in as little as five hours! Or, you can 
enjoy the restfulness of “Featherbed” sleeping com- 
fort on overnight schedules, traveling in roomy, 
luxuriously equipped “sleeper” planes. 

Pan American was first to place orders for these 
ultramodern airliners . . . will be first to receive them 

. and first to offer to the American public this com- 
bination of high-speed and “sleeper” service. 


Passenger schedules at 
pursuit-plane speeds 






THE “CLIPPER RAINBOW” and her sister ships will offer 
truly revolutionary long-range schedules, made possible by 
their 430 mile-an-hour speed. For instance, you can leave New 
York at 8:00 after breakfast and arrive in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or San Francisco for a luncheon date at 1:15 Pacific Coast Time. 
From New York you can be in Miami in three hours, New 
Orleans in three and a half hours, or Houston in four. 











Construction. Department of Commerce 
reported that private residential building 
declined 3 per cent to $330,000,000 in Oc- 
tober, compared with September. Public 
residential building increased about 11 
per cent, reaching a total of $50,000,000 
for the month. While October was the 
fourth successive month in which total 
construction exceeded $1,000,000,000, a 
seasonal decline was beginning to appear. 
In private construction, only industrial and 
commercial building increased as com- 
pared with September. 


Sugar. Support price on sugar beets in 
1947 was raised to encourage growers to 
meet the crop goal next year of more than 
1,000,000,000 acres. Processors will pay 
domestic growers an average of $14.50 a 
ton, an increase of $1 a ton over the cur- 
rent support price. In return, processors 
are assured by Department of Agriculture 
of an average basis market price of $8 per 
100 pounds. 


Tires. Continued shortage of tires makes 
it necessary to retain the restriction 
against selling a spare tire with a new 
passenger car, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration declared. Only 4 per cent of 
the suppliers questioned in a_ national 
survey had any inventory of passenger- 
car tires, CPA reported. 


education. State Depart- 
ment announced that 903 educational in- 
stitutions in 68 foreign countries have been 
approved for veterans studying under the 
GI Bill of Rights. Approximately 350 
former servicemen are studying now in 14 
countries, the great majority in Canada and 
England. Veterans’ Administration said 
another 1,600,000 books obtained from the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
make a total of 2,200,000 surplus text- 
books that are available to United States 


“WHY WE WON’ 


Veterans’ 


Candidates Anc:'yze the Election . 


The March of the News 





schools and colleges for their veteran- 
students. 


Hides. Allocations control on cattle hides 
and skins was revoked by Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. The agency said 
that, because of the increased flow of cat- 
tle to slaughterhouses since the end of 
meat-price controls, supplies are expected 
to be normal within a matter of weeks. 


Furnaces. CPA directed that any dwell- 
ing owner or occupant unable to obtain 
a blower motor for a warm-air furnace in- 
stalled without a motor may certify to 
his furnace supplier that the dwelling will 
not be habitable without a motor. The 
supplier must treat this as a priority or- 
der, and fill it or pass it on through trade 
channels until it is filled. 


Cotton crop. Agriculture Department 
lowered its estimate of the 1946 cotton 
crop to 8,487,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
a decrease of 237,000 bales from the esti- 
mate of a month earlier. This indicated 
crop would be about 525,000 bales smaller 
than last year’s. 


Army volunteers. The Army an- 
nounced that some free educational bene- 
fits under the GI Bill still are available. 
Volunteers may pile up credits toward a 
college education until the war is officially 
terminated, which may not be for the full 
term of their enlistment. 


Navy college program. The Navy an- 
nounced Jan. 18, 1947, as the date when 
high-school seniors and graduates through- 
out the nation will compete for entrance 
in the new Navy college training program. 
More than 5,000 young men standing high- 
est in these examinations will be offered a 
four-year college education at Government 
expense, leading to a Navy commission. 
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OATLOADS of troops— thou- 
sands of tons of supplies— poured 
ashore on Pacific beaches in crafts 
powered by Genera! Motors Diesel 


engines. 


So GI’s know what these engines 
can do. | 


GM Diesels pack a lot of power into 
every inch of space. They start at the 


press of a button. And with power at 


every piston stroke they pick up their 


load fast. 


Clean, simple design makes parts 


accessible and any maintenance easy. 


These features of GM Diesels make 
them important to every power user 
—even those who never tried Diesel 
power before. 

So, whatever your power needs—for 
tractors, buses, boats, pumping, road 


machinery, cranes or 





shovels—be sure to inves- 
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Features of GM Diesels 
important to Every User of Power 


QUICK TO START on their own fuel 

LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—clean design plus 
accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile explosive 
fuel 

COMPACT —readily adaptable to any 
installation 

SMOOTH OPERATION — rotating and recip- 


rocating forces completely balanced 


QUICK ACCELERATION — 2-cycle principle 
produces power with every downward 
piston stroke 











DETROIT 23, MICH. 
GENERAL 


On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice 
weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


| SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 HP. 
© | MULTIPLE UNITS . . Up 10 800 HP. 


MOTOR S 











Two ways to play safe 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 








ONE WAY would be to own an assembly of 
seasoning racks like the one above, where you 


could give fluorescent lamps a thorough going- INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


over. Every General Electric fluorescent lamp 


on every fluorescent lamp you buy. The 
name General Electric means not only 
YJ { quality today, but unending effort to give 


you more value for your money* General 


must pass a searching examination on racks 
like these. And that is only one of 480 tests 
J {and inspections that maintain the uniformly 
high quality of General Electric fluorescent 
lamps. Obviously, even this one test is 
hardly practical for an individual lamp 
user. But as millions of users know, playing 


safe when you buy fluorescent lamps can be a 





Electric lamp research is constantly at work 
to make General Electric Lamps ever better 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


very simple matter. All you have to de is... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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People are to try now to get back to "good old days" of the 1920s. 

Experimenters, do-good idea men will land in the political junk heap. 

The market place, not a bureaucracy, will decide whether prices are to be 
low or high, whether there's to be a boom or bust, who is to be helped or hurt. 

Labor leaders will be trimmed down nearer to life size. 

Unions will be forced to behave, or will be put in legal harness. 

Work will be emphasized. Striking will be less haphazard. A return of some 
discipline will become possible in employer-employe relations. 

Anybody who wants to build a house, or put up a Store building, or to cut a 
wage, or to do other things that Government now says he cannot do, is likely to 
get his chance before long to do what he wants, 

Left-wing ideas will become very unpopular. 

This country is tired after 14 years of experiments and war and regulation 
by bureaucrats and pushing around by power-hungry labor leaders. It has made up 
its mind to try to get along the way it once got along without its experiments, 
without daily guidance by bureaucrats, without advice of labor leaders. 

The swing of sentiment is strongly conservative. 

















President Truman is likely to be guided by the election returns. 

Left-wingers will get less and less White House attention. 

Labor leaders probably will seem less frightening politically, will be a 
little less free in shoving the President around, now that votes are counted. 

Idea of a left swing to catch votes in 1948 won't sound so good. 

Mr. Truman will not resign. He will serve until Jan. 20, 1949. 

The President, however, is a one-termer. Odds are better than 50-50 that 
Mr. Truman will not seek renomination. They are about 75-25 that he would be 
defeated as a presidential candidate in 1948. Odds are about that long on any 
Democrat, now that a broad change has occurred in national sentiment. General 
Eisenhower, for example, might not fare much better than anybody else in event 
that Democrats turned to him in the search for a "Sure" winner. 














Tom Dewey, at present, has the best chance to be the next President. 

Robert Taft, of Ohio, however, stands across his path for 1948 nomination. 

A Dewey-Taft deadlock in the 1948 Republican National Convention would put 
Ohio's new Senator, John Bricker, out in front among the dark horses. 

Best bet now is that it will be Dewey vs. an unnamed Democrat. 

Dewey, as President, would ride through a first term of prosperity, would 
probably face the big postwar crack in any second term, running to 1957. 











More immediately, big strikes are less of a 1947 prospect. 

A_ steel strike, for instance, would produce violent repercussions. 

A big auto-industry strike wave would do the same. 

A coal strike might get by before Congress comes to town. Chances are that 
White House will give miners much of what they ask to avoid a strike. 

Strikes in 1947 will be a sure prescription for an antistrike law. 

Antistrike law is likely to be avoided if labor leaders settle demands 
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short of a new test of strength with employers, if those leaders really bar- 
gain on wages before striking, if they display some self-restraint. 
A law on strikes, if it comes, can be a very stringent law. 





Labor leaders themselves will shrink greatly in importance. 

John Lewis couldn't even beat a Democratic Senator in a Republican sweep. 

Phil Murray's Political Action Committee flopped in action. 

Walter Reuther wasn't able to deliver even the city of Detroit. 

Union members, obviously, voted grievances against their own leaders, voted 
often for candidates who were opposed by the labor leadership. 

It is highly improbable that the next Congress will cringe under threats of 
union leaders who appear unable to guide their own followers politically. It 
is much more probable that labor leaders will face a decline of influence while 
employers will face a rise of influence in shaping national policies. 

The trend is strongly away from continued labor dominance in Government. 











Good times, however, still are not assured for the year ahead. 

Times will be better without big strikes than with big new strikes. 

Businessmen will be pleased that labor leaders are weaker politically. 

Even so, the economic system is all full of distortions as the result of 
attempts to make it work on a half-controlled, half-free basis so that there has 
to be some correction before the system can work smoothly again. 

Adjustment, starting before midyear, 1947, will be fairly painful, will be 
accompanied by some sharp price declines, by falling production, by unemployment. 

Good times, real prosperity, are likely to start in early 1948. 

Before the really good times, many things need to be brought back nearer to 
a normal balance. Prices that got out of line must be brought into line. 











Also, people can't expect Government to be cheap ever again. 

Outgo of $31,000,000,000 is the least to expect, even with drastic economy, 
so long as the world remains unsettled and national defense is important. 

Income of $35,000,000,000 is most to expect from present high taxes, if any 
adjustment in prices and business occurs during 1947, as is probable. 

That would leave only $4,000,000,000 to play with for tax reduction and 
debt reduction, which isn't much with a debt of $260,000,000,000. 

A prewar New Deal budget of $9,000,000,000 will seem small hereafter. 

Taxes, as a result, will remain high for the foreseeable future. 


Military costs of $10,000,000,000 a year now seem to be rock bottom. 

Lower military costs will depend on a firm agreement with Russia. 

U.S.-Russian relations show no sign of basic improvement, show no evidence 
that either of the two big world powers is ready to adjust its system to find a 
basis of accommodation with the other. Republican ideas on this problem are 
more firm than Democratic ideas, are less likely to be modified. 

Result is that world affairs will continue unsettled. War, however, 
is a remote prospect, still is not to be a major threat for many years. 








stilt 


At home, as the New Deal recedes: 

Labor will remain highly organized into unions built with U.S. aid. 

A_social-security system will be firmly established. 

Farmers will continue to have promise of Government support. 

The Constitution no longer will stand in the way of any change wanted by the 
people and voted by Congress. Judicial power is trimmed permanently. 

Control over credit, over money, is removed from private hands. 

Those are the principal permanent changes that will hold over from the New 
Deal period that is fading. Another new deal may be 8 or 10 years away. 








See also pages 13, 19, 24, 26, 66. 
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“T collect LIGHT!” 


(BASED ON A TRUE STORY) 


by Mr. Friendly 





It’s a fact! ... 
When I take a walk at night I collect light. 
It’s waiting for me at 35 houses in town... 
warm glowing light that pours through the windows 
and shines on the lawn outside. 
I roll up this light and put it in a pocket next to my heart... 


You see, 35 homes are bright tonight because 


; American Mutual and I discovered that a 
factory roof was dangerous...35 families are together because 






















we noticed that a building was a few inches out of line! 
There are other lights too. . . 
Like the light in the home of a worker 
who broke his leg. We're paying the bills. 
It’s good, this finding light. 
One of the nicest things about insurance. 
Of course the glowing does attract swarms of , g 
insects on hot summer nights . . . But 





it’s worth it, believe me! 

THE BIGGEST EXTRA IN BUSINESS 
INSURANCE I. E. LOSS CONTROL* 
prevented this disaster ! 
@ I.E. LOSS CONTROL 
is a special service. 








Your helping hand 
I.E. LOSS CONTROL doesn’t cost you a penny extra 


yet it reduces manufacturing costs... boosts 


when trouble comes! 


profits and worker morale! 
Write for information today! American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. Dept. U-2, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





* Accident prevention based on principles of engineering 


AMERICA N MUTUA L .» the first American liability insurance company 


194 RICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


OIL: Wealth & Power 


No mistake about it the nation that 
has the most oil has an important basis, 
at least, of wealth and power. In this 
the U. S. can consider itself fortunate— 
at present! It controls more than half 
of the total proved petroleum resources 
of the world and produces within its 
continental limits 60% of the world’s 
output. However, the growing demand 
leaves no surplus. This causes many a 
furrow on military foreheads. They fear 
the U. S. will have to import half the 
oil we consume in twenty years. This 
concern is not fully shared by oil men 
who believe new reserves can be found 
and made productive enough to meet 
our economic and strategic future needs. 








PETROLEUM | 





--. enough or too little? 


Clear-Eyed View: The nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued a new 
survey which underscores the role oil 
plays as a power behind much of our 
industrial civilization. Investors—with 
a stake of billions of dollars in this 
industry—will welcome this terse, clear- 
eyed assessment of the various factors 
confronting the industry. Here, for ex- 
ample, is discussed demand, methods 
of refining, prices and other relevant 
subjects. 

“PETROLEUM — 1946” contains de- 
tailed analyses of 38 leading companies, 
including charts, records of earnings, 
dividends and price ranges. One of the 
most timely of M L, P, F & B’s surveys, 
“PETROLEUM—1946””* may be had by 
readers for the asking. They will find it 
contains information of real value. 





*For your copy of “PETROLEuUM—1946” address 
your request to: Dept. “USN,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that a bonus, paid regularly in the 
past, will not be made part of a contract 
sought by a union claiming collective- 
bargaining recognition. The National La- 
bor Relations Board rules that such a 
statement by one employer, implying that 
the choice was between the bonus and the 
union, constituted unfair practice and in- 
terference with organizing activities. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as the lessor of property, 
sometimes take an income tax deduction 
for depreciation on a building erected 
upon the property by the tenant, even 
though the term of the lease exceeds the 
useful life of the building. In a case where 
2 landlord paid part of the cost of the 
building, the U.S. Tax Court holds that 
he is entitled to depreciation, based upon 
his capital investment in the building, 
over the useful life of the building. 


* + @ 


YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices on 
paints that are sold over the counter, to 
offset the higher cost of linseed oil. The 
Office of Price Administration grants 
manufacturers increases ranging from 31 
cents a gallon for semigloss paints to $1.10 
for exterior house paints and $1.30 for 
colors in oil. Resellers are allowed the same 
percentage markups as heretofore. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer get priority 
assistance in obtaining alkalies, including 
soda ash, phosphates and hydroxides, ex- 
cept in emergency cases. Restrictions on 
issuance of these CC ratings are tightened 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion because of the short supplies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain premium payments 
for increased production of several addi- 
tional items needed in the emergency 
housing program. The National Housing 
Agency announces plans for incentive 
production payments on _ carbon-steel 
sheet, galvanized-steel sheet of 24 gauge 
and lighter, millwork items other than 
doors, and nail kegs. 


+ & ©& 


YOU CANNOT obtain excess-profits 
tax relief under Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code in addition to benefits un- 
der Section 713 (e) (1). The U.S. Tax 


and administrative decision 


Court holds that a corporation may py 
obtain relief under Section 722 in ¢», 
structing its average base-period net jp, 
come and also claim benefits under Sectig, 
713 in reaching the general average, bas 
on income, for the excess-profits credit, 


* ©¢ 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord oper, 
ing under OPA’s hotel and rooming 
house regulations, fail to file a suppk 
mental registration statement before Ds 
cember 31. OPA points out that this regis 
tration is necessary because the Prig 
Control Extension Act calls for separate 
classification of transient hotels, reside. 
tial or apartment hotels, rooming houss 
and tourist courts. No further registr: 
tion is required by persons renting house 
and apartments. 


* + 


YOU CAN apply for a license to export 
relief packages to the American, British 
or French zones of Germany if your fim, 
because of misinterpretation of regulations, 
accumulated such parcels for shipment, 
The Department of Commerce opens the 
way for commercial firms to ship some of 
these accumulations to Germany. Applica- 
tion must be made to the Office of Inter. 
national Trade before November 22. 


* + 


YOU CAN probably treat as a capital 
gain, for income tax purposes, your profit 
in selling your interest in the assets of a 
testamentary trust, in which you were a 
life beneficiary. A circuit court of appeals 
rules that, in the sale of such trust assets 
to the remainderman, the life beneficiary 
parted with all interest in the trust prop- 
erty, and did not merely assign future in- 
come. The court decides that the resulting 
gain is taxable as a capital gain. 


ea 


YOU CANNOT, under CPA inventory- 
control regulations, accumulate more thai 
a 45-day supply of usable iron and stee 
scrap at your mills. For cast scrap, milk 
are limited to 30 days’ supply. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices 
linoleum and felt-base floor and wall 
coverings that you manufacture. OPA av 
thorizes a price increase of about 12 per 
cent. Wholesalers and retailers also cal 
raise their prices about 12 per cent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matenm 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT—OPERATORS KNOW iT! 


“FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER!” 


Ford Heavy Duty 14%4-Ton, 158-inch 
wheelbase, with Two-Unit Van body 
by Boyertown Auto Body Works, 
Boyertown, Pa. 





One big reason— 
FORD ENGINES STAND UP? 


Ford Truck engines—either the famous 100-H.P. V-8 or the 
extra-thrifty 90-H.P. Six—are world-famous for endurance 
in severe service. Here are some reasons why: They’re of 
time-proved L-head type, quiet, simple, efficient—hardened 
valve seat inserts resist pounding and pitting—precision-set 
valves need no adjusting—valve springs are shot-peened and 
rust-proofed for long life—Ford alloy cast steel crankshafts 
are balanced and counterbalanced for enduring smoothness— 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring pistons maintain good 
compression, save oil. Full pressure lubrication, with posi- 
tive, large-capacity oil pumps, plus effective crankcase venti- 
lation, scientifically correct cooling and efficient oil- and 
air-filtering, all prolong Ford engine life. 


LD 


There are more than fifty such long-life registered since 1928 are still in service—why 
j features throughout Ford Truck engines more than half of all Ford Trucks on the job 
z and chassis. NO OTHER TRUCKS _= are at least nine years old! 

BRING YOU ALL THESE IMPORTANT The best way to get a new Ford Truck is to 
PLUS VALUES AT ANY PRICE. It is the get your order in. See your Ford Dealer now. 


extra worth which Ford alone offers that makes 
Ford Trucks Last Longer. This extra value tells Th by KS 
you clearly why 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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I takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 









It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs and 
give you more and better service than ever before. 
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THE NEW CYCLE IN POLITICS: 
BREAK IN DEMOCRATIC COALITION 


Failure of Cities and PAC to Swing Election as Labor Vote Split 


Mood for change that helped 
to crumble party organization 
built up on diverse interests 


A new cycle in American political his- 
tory is beginning. The 16-year hold of 
Democrats upon Congress is broken. Now 
begins a period of Republican power which, 
if history is any guide, will last from eight 
to 16 years, until the Democrats raise a 
new crop of leaders and develop new is- 
sues. 

The landslide that brought Republicans 
into command in both houses of Congress 
was the largest the nation has seen except 
in a depression year. There have been 
larger mid-term election losses by a party 
in power; but these losses always were 
prompted by empty pockets, empty larders 
and lack of jobs. 

In 1946, voters had money in their 
pockets. Their average diet was better than 
usual. And the working force was larger 
than at any time in history. The moving 
force of the 1946 landslide was a mood for 
change, helped along by irritations over 
controls and scarcities. When the landslide 
got under way, the old groups that had 
been towers of strength for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt crumbled. 

Behind the election lies the story of 
the crack-up of a powerful vote-winning 
organization. Mr. Roosevelt built the or- 
ganization and it kept him in power as long 
as he lived. But he built it of such diverse 
and divergent fragments that no other 
hand could make it function. Perhaps even 
Mr. Roosevelt could not have won another 
election with it. 

Southern and Northern Democrats had 
been heaving hard words at each other long 
before Mr. Roosevelt died. For the South- 
ern Democrats represent the upper levels 
of the economy in the cities, and the 
viewpoint of the farm owner in the rural 
sections. In the North, the Democrats rep- 
resent the workers and a wide variety of 
minority and racial groups. The interests 
of the two wings of the party differ widely. 

Nevertheless, the combination that Mr. 
Roosevelt put together worked for him 
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The Election Results 


-—— HOUSE —— -—— SENATE ——, 

-OLD—~ -NEW— -OLD~ -NEW- 

R D R D R D R D 
Ala. 9 9 2 2 
Ariz. 2 2 2 2 
Ark. 7 r 2 2 
Calif. 7 16 #14 9 1 l 1 1 
Colo. 4 3 1 ] 1 1 1 
Conn. g 4 6 1 1 1 1 
Del. 1 1 1 1 2 
Fla. 6 6 2 2 
Ga. 10 10 2 g 
Ida. 1 1 2 2 1 1 
Ill. 15 11 2 6 1 1 1 1 
Ind. o £ & 2 & Q 
Ta. 8 8 2 2 
Kans. 6 6 2 2 
Ky. (i 2 8 Bis 
La. 8 8 2 2 
Me. 3 3 2 Q 
Md. 1 5 2 4 2 g 
Mass. 10 4 9 5 1 1 g 
Mich. 11 6 14 3 2 2 
Minn. 7 @& -f I 2 2 
Miss. 7 7 2 2 
Mo. nm 2 9 4 1 l 2 
Mont. BF E S i 9 
Nebr. 4 4 2 2 
Nev. 1 1 2 1 1 
N. H. 2 2 2 2 
WN: 2. 12 2 12 g g Vs 
N. M.* r.2 2 Q 
N.Y.f 22 22 2 16 2 1 1 
N:¢. 12 12 g 2 
N. Dak. 2 2 2 2 
Ohio 17 6 19 4 1 1 2 
Okla. 2 6 2 6 1 1 1 1 
Oreg + 4 2 2 
Pa 19 14 2 5 g 1 1 
R I. 2 2 2 2 
Se. 6 6 2 2 
S. Dak. 2 2 2 Q 
Tenn 2 8 2 Q 2 
Tex. 21 21 2 g 
Utah 2 | i ae aa 
Vt. 1 1 2 € 
Va.* 8 9 2 2 
Wash. 2 4 5 l 2 J 1 
W. Va. 1 5 4 2 1 1 1 1 
Wis§ 7 2 10 1 Q 
Wyo. 1 1 - ib 8 


Total 192 239 246 188 39 56 51 45 
*One vacancy in House in old Congress. 
tOne American Labor Party member in 

old and in new House. 
£Count incomplete, Democrat ahead. 
§One Progressive in old House and one 

in old Senate. 








successfully through four presidential elec- 
tions and well enough in the intervening 
mid-term elections to hold control of Con- 
gress, although this control in the latter 
years of his administrations was more 
nominal than real. 

Harry S. Truman in his first try was un- 
able to make the combination work. Now 
it is shattered by the Republicans. It will 
take long and arduous work for the Demo- 
crats to bring it up to election-winning 
efficiency again. 

A mood for change had caught the 
nation. That was as important among the 
underlying causes for the shift in power 
as anything else. Irritations over controls 
and scarcities simply helped to stimulate 
action. And, when the action began, it was 
nation-wide. It reached from Massachu- 
setts to California. Colorado was the only 
State in which the Democrats made sub- 
stantial gains. 

Under the hand of Mr. Truman, all of 
the elements that had made the Demo- 
cratic organization tick in the Northern 
industrial areas seemed to fall apart. The 
cement that held them together lad been 
worn away by the strains of the war years. 

Big-city machines, which had been a 
great element of Democratic strength for 
more than a decade, broke down. 

The Kelly machine, which had ruled 
Chicago without serious challenge for 14 
years, was badly crippled. Republicans won 
five new House members there and took 
every important office in Cook County 
except one judgeship. Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, ill and 71, faces the prospect of 
running for re-election next year minus the 
power drive of his machine. 

In Jersey City, the machine of Mayor 
Frank Hague, although retaining its grip 
upon the two Democratic House seats 
from that city, sank to its lowest level in 
25 years. The Mayor delivered only half 
as many votes from Hudson County for 
the Democratic candidate for Governor as 
he had promised. 

The Pendergast machine in Kansas 
City, now led by James M. Pendergast, 
nephew of its creator, failed to elect Enos 
Axtell, President Truman’s choice for 
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a successor to Representative Roger 
Slaughter. A Republican won that seat. 
Pendergast control of the courthouse and 
of the Jackson County delegation to the 
Legislature also was broken. 

Even Tammany, the oldest machine of 
them all, was battered in the onslaught. 
After the trouncing that Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey gave Democratic Senator James 
M. Mead in the New York Governorship 
race, and the loss of a Senate seat to Irving 
M. Ives, a Republican, Tammany chief- 
tains had to console themselves with hav- 
ing won a seat in the State Senate. 

The labor vote split under the weight 
of the accumulated strains. This was ob- 
vious as the returns reflected large Repub- 
lican gains in Detroit, in Los Angeles and 
Southern California, in Philadelphia, and 
in numerous other smaller cities across the 
North and Middle West. 

In West Virginia, it was a splitting away 
of the United Mine Workers’ vote that 
imperiled Senator Harley M. Kilgore, the 
Democrat. In Pennsylvania, the same shift 
in the labor vote contributed to the defeat 
of Democratic Senator Joseph F. Guffey. 
In Wisconsin, the split between the right 
and left wings of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations helped along the de- 
feat of two Democratic House members 
and the election of Republican Joseph R. 
McCarthy to a Senate seat. 

CIO-PAC. The CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, under the direction of John 
Kroll, met defeats all along the line in its 
efforts to elect men whom it regarded as 
favorable to the viewpoint of labor. Its 
only notable gain was in Colorado, where 
the Democratic candidates whom it backed 
won the Governorship and a House seat 
from the Denver district. 

Elsewhere, in spite of last-minute ef- 
forts by former Secretary of Commerce 
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Henry A. Wallace and Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, PAC took a shellack- 
ing. At least five Senators whom PAC 
regarded as outstanding spokesmen for 
labor were beaten. Three States adopted 
anti-closed-shop amendments. A fourth 
State approved a proposal that unions be 
required to make public their financial 
reports. 

What happened was that PAC was un- 
able to stir up enthusiasm among its mem- 
bers. They felt that Mr. Truman had not 
fought hard enough for the enactment of 
legislation that labor had backed. Contri- 
butions from workers to the PAC campaign 
fund came in slowly and were smaller than 
hoped for. 

The denunciations of the organization 
by Southern Democrats did not inspire 
PAC members to go out and work for the 
Democratic cause. Louis H. Bean, a fore- 
most interpreter of votes and trends, says 
that, although the total vote was consider- 
ably larger than in the low-vote year of 
1942, from 15 to 20 per cent of the voters 
failed to show up in State after State. He 


says the stay-away vote may have 
amounted to as much as 6,000,000 or 8,- 
000,000. 

Communism was a new issue that 


helped to divide the old groups from which 
the Democrats used to draw votes. The 
effort to tie the Democratic leadership to 
Communism created enough uncertainty to 
shake loose votes for the Republicans, es- 
pecially in Catholic areas. 

In Massachusetts, where he won by 
250,000 votes in 1940, Senator David I. 
Walsh lost this year to the Republican 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. The Democratic 
Governor, Maurice J. Tobin, lost, too, al- 
though all four of the Democratic candi- 
dates for the House won in Boston. What 
apparently happened was that Boston gave 
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THE NEGRO VOTE 
«+. it was an important part of the mood 
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KELLY OF CHICAGO 
When the landslide got under way... 


the two Democratic State-wide candidates 
smaller majorities than usual and the up- 
State Republican areas gave the Republi- 
can candidates larger-than-usual majori- 
ties. In this process, the issue of Commu- 
nism was a factor. 

That issue also played a part in New 
York City and Brooklyn, where there are 
large numbers of Irish Catholics, thus 
contributing to the defeat of Mr. Mead and 
Herbert H. Lehman, Democratic candidate 
for the Senate. Philadelphia, where the 
Democrats lost six House members, also 
felt the impact of this issue. Similarly, it 
played a part in the loss of two House 
seats in Michigan and five in Illinois. 

Foreign groups deserted the Demo- 
crats in considerable numbers. This is 
apparent in the diminished Democratic 
vote in many places. 

In Massachusetts, the Jewish vote de- 
serted Senator Walsh. To some extent, this 
was the case with Senator Mead in New 
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—Acme 
HAGUE OF JERSEY CITY 
... the old pillars of power crumbled 


York. This also was a factor that contrib- 
uted to the shifts in Pennsylvania and to 
Republican victories in New Jersey. Many 
Jews are incensed over the manner in which 
the Palestine question has been handled. 

Voters of foreign descent deserted the 
Democrats in many areas. Voters of Polish 
descent gave less support than usual in 
Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo. The peace 
treaties that carved off slices of Poland 
have not been forgiven the Democratic 
Administration. 

In Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Missouri, most of the voters of German 
descent left the Democratic Party in the 
1940 election, and have not returned. 

Negro shift. Of great importance to the 
outcome was a shift in the Negro vote 
away from the Democrats. This was ap- 
parent in all areas in which the Negroes 
had not been tied into the operations of 
the local Democratic orginzations through 
jobs and a clear stake in the election. 
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In Kentucky, the vote of the Negroes 
in Louisville contributed mightily to the 
defeat of Representative Emmet O’Neal, 
and to the election of a Republican in his 
place. 

In Detroit, the shift in the Negro vote 
helped along the loss of congressional 
seats. This also was true of the big con- 
gressional losses in Philadelphia In New 
York and Chicago, however, Democratic 
Negro House members managed to retain 
their seats. 

Two big causes have figured in the 
Negro change. During the days of the 
Roosevelt regime, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
with her easy, democratic manner, was a 
symbol of hope to them. Now she is gone 
from the White House, and they have 
found no counterpart in the Truman 


family. 

The anti-Negro views so freely ex- 
pressed by Democrats like Governor 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, Senator 


Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi, and 
Representative John Rankin, of Missis- 
sippi have set many Negroes to wondering 
why they have been voting a ticket that 
embraces these men. So they are turning 
back to the Republicans. 

All of these factors add up to a situa- 
tion in which the Democrats will find it 
extremely difficult to get their party back 
to a victory-winning basis. They must 
develop new leaders and new issues, must 
effect a new alignment of opinion. 

All through history, party control has 
run in fairly even cycles. The maximum 
period that one party has remained in 
power since the present two parties were 
organized has been 16 years. It takes 
about that long for a party out of power 
to reorganize and develop the new leaders 
and issues that will win elections. 

The overturn of 1946 was postponed 


about six years by the war. It might have 
come in 1940 had not the threat of war 
been present. It could have come in 1944 
had not the country been in the midst 
of war. 

The effects of the election, broadly, 
will be: 

Executive and judicial branches remain 
Democratic. The Supreme Court might 
turn conservative, but 
that would be only through alignment of 
the views of the present members of the 
Court. Not much indicated 
either there or in the lower courts, which 
have been filled with Democrats during 
the last 14 years. ‘See page 16.) 

Congress, with the Republicans securely 
in command of both Houses, will fix its 
own course. It will decide the tax program, 
fix appropriations for Government depart- 
ments and order such investigations as it 
wishes. Herein lies much ammunition for 
the Republicans in 1948. (See page 19.) 

The White House and executive depart- 
ments will be on the defensive. But the 
President, with Congress in the hands of 
the opposition, will not hesitate to say 
what he thinks of congressional action. 
The veto may be used often. 

Divided authority. The election leaves 
Congress and the President at loggerheads. 
Under such divided authority and respon- 
sibility little legislation may be expected. 
The President may recommend legisla- 
tion, but he cannot enact it. Congress can 
pass legislation, but it cannot be certain 
it will be signed. 

The nation faces two years in which the 
winning of the 1948 presidential election 
is the biggest objective of the politicians. 
It can expect little action. But every so 
often the mood strikes the people, from 
Maine to California, to swap old faces 
for new. Now they have. 


somewhat more 
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THE SMALL-TOWN VOTE 
. «if was an important part of the crack-up 
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SLOW TURNOVER IN JUDICIARY 


Preponderance of Democratic Judges That Will Last Many Yearg 


Effect on taxpayers, business 
and labor if Supreme Court 
attitude follows vote trend 


There is one branch of the Government 
that will not be affected by election re- 
turns this year, in 1948, or for many 
years to come. This is the judicial branch, 
which is heavily weighted with Demo- 
crats. The situation is one that takes on 
importance with the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress. It will become more 
important if the Republicans, two years 
from now, elect a President as well as a 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court, with eight Dem- 
ocrats and one Republican, holds the key 
to judicial The Court now is 
weighted on the left side of most issues, 
but the balance between the left and 
middle-of-the-road viewpoints is narrow. 
On the left on most issues are Justices 
Black, Douglas, Rutledge and Murphy. 
Taking a more middle course are Justices 
Frankfurter, Jackson, Burton and Vinson. 
Justice Reed, the ninth member, votes 
with one group and then the other. If the 
Court follows the election returns, as it is 
sometimes said to do, a switch to the 
right might result. 

In the 13 years of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, 278 Democrats 
and 18 Republicans have been appointed 
to judgeships. The proportion is 15 Demo- 
crats to one Republican. Included are terri- 
torial courts, as well as continental courts. 

These judgeships are lifetime jobs, 
usually not vacated except for retirement 
or death. Some of the Roosevelt and 
Truman appointees have died or retired, 
but most are comparatively young men, 
many years below the retirement age of 
70. This means that a Republican Ad- 
ministration that may be in power 2, 6, 
or even 10 years from now is very likely 
to contain a preponderance of Democratic 
judges. 

In addition to the handful of Republi- 
cans appointed to judgeships by Demo- 
cratic Presidents since 1933, and still sit- 
ting, there are perhaps 40 or 50 more 
Republican judges who are holdovers from 
‘Republican administrations of the ’20s 
and early °30s. Some of these, however, 
can be expected to retire or die during 
the remaining two years of the Truman 
Administration, so that Democratic judges 
may be increased even further before the 
Republicans have a chance to elect a Presi- 
dent in 1948. 

The Republican-controlled Senate, with 
its power to confirm or reject presidential 
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—Harris & Ewing 
FRANKFURTER REED 
. . chances of a turnover are remote 


appointments, will have much to say in 
the filling of vacancies on the federal 
bench. For that reason, a sizable in- 
crease in the number of Democratic judges 
in the next two years is unlikely. 

In different courts, the Democratic 
and Republican line-up is as follows: 

Supreme Court. Politically, this Court 
contains eight Democrats and a lone Re- 
publican. The Republican is Justice Bur- 
ton. All were appointed by President 






























Roosevelt or President Truman. It jg g 
young Court, with six members under ¢ 
The oldest member—Justice Frankfurtep 
—will be 64 this month, and he stil] 
six years away from. the retirement agg 
of 70. Thus, chances of turnover are 
mote for several years. , 

Circuit courts. Since 1933, Democraiy! 
have had 54 appointments, and Republi 
cans three, to circuit-court judgeshipg 
Only 16 circuit judges of the 59 now sit 


ting were named before 1933. Not mangl 
retirements are expected soon among thig) 


group. 

District courts. The proportion of Demos 
crats appointed to the district courts iy 
the last 13 years is even greater. During 
that time, 146 Democrats were named, to: 
two Republicans. There are 201 district: 
judges in the continental U.S. and its) 
territories, and of these only 64 were ap 
pointed before 1933. 

Miscellaneous courts. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Truman, between them, have ap 
pointed 30 Democrats and four Republi 
cans to these courts. 

All told, there are 288 federal judgel 
ships, all of which are now filled. Of these, 
it is estimated that not more than 60 
held by Republicans. 

Effects. On the surface, this would ap 
pear to mean that the courts might be 
more liberal than Congress in the next 
few years, and that, despite the conservas 
tive turn that the country has taken, the 
conservative view on _ property rights 
might not soon prevail. But, if the Su! 
preme Court should make a postelection 
switch to the right, the effect could be as 
follows: 

Employers might find a more symp 
thetic hearing for their point of view. 

Labor might not always be given th 
benefit of the doubt. 

Taxpayers would be likely to find the 
Court less inclined to hold that the tar 
payer is almost always wrong, and more 
inclined to give him an occasional break. 

Whatever effect the election has upon 
the courts, there is one clue that indicates 
that a Republican Administration, with a 
conservative Congress, cannot expect as 
rough treatment from the present Su. 
preme Court as the New Deal received in 
its early days from the former Court. 
The present Court has taken the view that 
Congress speaks for the people and that the 
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courts should interfere as little as pos er 
sible with its decisions. Future Republican m 
administrations, if and when elected, may cl 
find some comfort in this, even though th 
they know that control of the courts will n 
long be denied them. ni 
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Mle great majority of motorists, if left 
entirely free to select the car they would 
most like to own, would undoubtedly 
choose a Cadillac. For forty-four years, 
the knowledge has grown that Cadillac is 
never built to meet a price—or to harmo- 
nize with any particular economic situ- 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION # 


ation. It is built to provide the finest per- 
sonal transportation it is practical to 
produce—and there is no further restric- 
tion on those who design and manufac- 
ture it. It is only natural that such strict 
adherence to such a high purpose should 
have placed Cadillac in a class apart— 


that it should long since have become the 
world’s most desirable motor car. And it 
is only natural that the demand should 
now be so great that some delay in de- 
livery is inevitable. But waiting is wisdom 
—for there is no substitute for what a 
Cadillac provides. 
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PROCESSION ENTERING FIRST AMERICAN LAW SCHOOL TO HEAR J AMES WILSON, CHIEF JUSTICE OF PENNSYLVANIA. .. PHILADELPHIA, 1790* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER Philadelphia was bound to create enduring traditions. 


4 its | itality hi 
me he scholars increasing fast, the home was found Among these, its legendary hospitality has continued 


x e e $ 44 ‘ 4 at 
(Z © too small... when Providence threw into our in enviable repute to this day, a trust nobly sustained 


by Philadelphia Blend, The Heritage Whisky. Here 


= way a large house ready built which. . . might 


well serve our purpose.” is whisky of gracious charm, mild-mannered... a 
. . . FROM FRANKLIN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ri : x 6 ; 
special occasion” whisky by every standard. Yet you can 


As a vigorous, forward-looking community, Colonial afford to enjoy Philadelphia Blend, regularly and often. 
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Continental Distilling Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOLDERS OF POWER IN CONGRESS: 
SHIFT FROM SOUTH TO MIDWEST 


Ascendancy of Central States’ Leaders as Result of Vote Turnover 


Prospects for clearing the 
measures that have been 
opposed by Southern bloc 


A shift in power from the Democratic 
South to the Republican Midwest is about 
to occur in the lawmaking branch of 
Government. Both houses of the 80th 
Congress are to be dominated by Mid- 
western Republicans, who assume floor 
leadership and take charge of most com- 
mittees where important legislative work 
is done. 

Effects of this shift will develop shortly 
after the new Congress organizes for 
business in January. Members about to 
assume power have voting records that 
tag them as being opposed to large-scale 
foreign lending, to regulation of busi- 
ness, to expensive public works, to 
strikes and to the power of union 
leaders. Midwestern farmers broke 
away from the New Deal program in 
1938, and the consequences of that 
break are to appear in the legislative 
proposals to be offered by their dele- 
gates in the session ahead. 

A switch in control of Congress also 
weakens the influence of big cities, 
where voters want slum clearance, 
high wages, larger old-age and unem- 
ployment benefits, and price and rent 
control. A Federal Government in- 
fluenced by individualistic farmers 
will be more inclined to tell cities to 
solve their own problems with their 
own revenues. 

In the Senate, Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, will speak for the Midwest with 
authority. He is scheduled to take 
over as Majority Leader, replacing 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, even 
though Wallace H. White, of Maine, 
now is titular Republican Senate 
leader. Senator Taft, as chairman of the 
G.0.P. steering committee, mapped 
his party’s strategy against the Tru- 
man Administration, and, as Majority 
Leader, will continue the attack. 

The South will yield to the Mid- 
west in other important Senate posts. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
is expected to become President pro 
tem, replacing Kenneth McKellar, of 
Tennessee. Kenneth §. Wherry, of 
Nebraska, is in line for majority whip, 
a post held by Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
in the 79th Congress. 
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Top Senate posts thus go to persons 
who oppose continued price or produc- 
tion or wage controls, who are inclined to 
criticize foreign-lending proposals and to 
be lukewarm toward the Administration’s 
foreign-trade program. Almost the only 
additional federal activities that Senator 
Taft can be expected to approve are fed- 
eral aid to State health and housing proj- 
ects. In general, the days of expanding 
federal power definitely are numbered. 

In the House, the same geographical 
shift in power is to take place. Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, is to become Speaker, taking 
control from Representative Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas. The New England Re- 
publican, however, will have to rely on 
floor leaders from the Midwest, whereas 





—Washington Post 
CAPITOL COINCIDENCE 
Tree trimmers at work on election day 


the Texas Speaker had aides from his 
own section of the country. 

Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, has the 
inside track for House Majority Leader. 
He headed the Republican congressional 
campaign committee in the recent elec- 
tions and is recognized as a party wheel 
horse. Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, who 
directed the Republican National Com- 
mittee’s election campaign under Chair- 
man B. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee, heads 
the Taft forces in the House and may 
fight, himself, for the majority leadership. 

The House Rules Committee, which has 
the final word on pending bills, shifts al- 
most solidly from Southern to Midwestern 
control. The chairman will be either Rep- 
resentative Brown or Leo E. Allen, of 
Illinois, with Representative Halleck and 
Earl C. Michener, of Michigan, as 
members—anti-New Dealers and Mid- 
westerners all. They will take over 
from Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois, 
whose Committee actually has been 
controlled by Eugene E. Cox, of 
Georgia, and Howard W. Smith, of 
Virginia. 

The new Rules Committee is likely 
to clear the path for bills to increase 
minimum wages. ban poll taxes and 
set up a fair-employment-practice pro- 
gram—measures that affronted South- 
erners who have controlled the Com- 
mittee in the past, and who either 
bottled up or delayed such proposals. 
These bills now will embarass South- 
ern Democrats and provide Republi- 
can talking points for the next presi- 
dential campaign, whether or not they 
are enacted. 

Other committees likewise will 
treat major policies from a Midwest 
angle, since the chairmen will come 
principally from the central tier of 
States. The incoming Congress is in 
a position to be organized in a more 
efficient manner under terms of the 
Reorganization Act adopted by the 
79th Congress. but. if this organiza- 
tion is effected, Midwestern control 
will be strengthened by reducing Sen- 
ate committees from 33 to 15, and 
House Committees from 48 to 19. 

Taxing and spending, for example, 
are scheduled to be considered to- 
gether in a legislative budget to be 
drawn jointly by the Finance and 
Appropriations committees of the 
Senate and the Ways and Means and 
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SENATOR WHITE 


SENATORS VANDENBERG & WHERRY 


SENATORS GURNEY & BRIDGES 
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SENATOR TAFT 


... the days of expanding federal power seem numbered 


Appropriations committees of the House. 
This setup places Senator Taft, who also 
will head the Finance Committee, and 
Representative Harold Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, head of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in key spots to control federal 
funds. 

A Taft-Knutson program further could 
count on support from the Appropria- 
tions committees, which are to be headed 
by Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Representative John Taber, of 
New York—both sworn enemies of federal 
spending. This group will take over from 
Senators George, of Georgia, and Mc- 
Keller, of Tennessee, and Representatives 
Doughton, of North Carolina, and Cannon, 
of Missouri. 





HALLECK, Indiana 
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MARTIN, Massachusetts 


Budget balancing will be the keynote 
of tax policy. As chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Senator Taft will 
control the source of federal funds, just 
as he will dominate other legislation as 
Majority Leader. The size of tax reduc- 
tions that will be proposed is likely to be 
tailored to the cuts in the budget that can 
be made. 

Appropriation slashes will be empha- 
sized by the Midwest group both as an 
example of Republican economy and as a 
source of embarrassment to the Admin- 
istration. The President’s program, in fact, 
can be hamstrung by a tight-fisted Con- 
gress, and that is precisely the type of 
Congress that the White House can ex- 
pect. 


TABER, New York 
« «- major policies will be looked at from a Midwestern angle 


ALLEN, Illinois 


A ceiling on spending probably will be 
clamped on early in the next congressional 
session to curtail operations of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and other New 
Deal agencies. 

Congressional investigations will fit 
closely into the Government economy 
pattern to be cut by the Republicans, and 
these investigations, again, will be op- 
erated largely by members from the Mid- 
west. The lead in probing the spending 
practices developed in 14 years of Demo- 
cratic administrations could be taken by 
Senator Homer Ferguson and Representa- 
tive Clare Hoffman, both of Michigan, 
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HOPE, Kansas 
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both enemies of the New Deal and both 
economizers. 

They are in line to head the Commit- 
tees on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments, now controlled by Senator 
Hill and Representative Carter Manasco, 
both of Alabama. Under the Alabamans, 
these committees were largely inactive, 
but under the Michigan pair they promise 
to make conditions hot for the sprawling 
administrative agencies that mushroomed 
under the late President Roosevelt. In 
addition, special investigations are prom- 
jsed on war spending and lending agencies. 

Federal policy on questions dealing 
with labor, farmers, businessmen and for- 
eign countries also promises to change 
with the change in Congress. 

Labor legislation will come to the floor, 
instead of being bottled up in committees 
formerly controlled in the Senate by Sen- 
ators Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, and 
James E. Murray, of Montana, and in the 
House by Representative Mary Norton, 
of New Jersey. 

Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota, may 
head the Senate Labor Committee and, 
in any event, will play an important part 
in framing Republican labor policy. He is 
on record for a program to curb irrespon- 
sible activities of union leaders. In the 
House, the Labor Committee chairman- 
ship promises to shift from the East to 
the West Coast when Representative 
Richard J. Welch, of California, takes 
over. The Californian’s labor record fol- 
lows the New Deal pattern. 

Farm policy is not likely to undergo 
much change at Republican hands. The 
Midwestern group traditionally supports 
farm aids, so price supports for farm com- 
modities and soil-conservation payments 
probably will continue. Control of farm 
legislation, however, shifts markedly from 
South to Midwest. Two Congressmen from 
Kansas—Arthur Capper in the Senate, 
and Clifford Hope in the House—are to 
take over Agriculture committees from 
Senator Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, and 
Representative John W. Flannagan, Jr., of 
Virginia. 

This shift means a marked loss of in- 
fluence for the cotton bloc, which, other 
members believe, has been especially fa- 
vored in recent farm legislation. 

Public-works outlays also are likely to 
shift from South to West and to be reduced 
in the process. Under Democrats, the 
South received a lion’s share of grants for 
roads, flood control and electric-power de- 
velopment. This section got the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a boost from the Rural 
Electrification Administration and, during 
the war, some of the largest Government- 
financed industrial plants. 

These expenditures flowed through a 
humber of committees dealing with canals, 
irrigation, flood control, public lands, rivers 
and harbors and roads—all dominated by 
Southerners and Far Westerners. A tighter 
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rein on public works is scheduled to ap- 
ply in the new Congress, after eight com- 
mittees are consolidated into two—one for 
public works and another for public lands. 
A Republican caucus will determine the 
new chairmen, and that caucus will be led 
from the Midwest, a section that is less 
interested in river development, public 
works and public power than a Congress 
led by the West and South. 

Banking and credit policy is to be con- 
trolled by Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, 
of Michigan, and Senator Charles W. 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, instead of Rep- 
resentative Brent Spence, of Kentucky, 
and Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New 


York. Under the Reorganization Act, Bank- 


ing committees will have charge of legis- 
lation dealing with loans to industry and 
for housing, as well as banking and cur- 
rency problems. 


Fi 


seals 





If any expansion is voted, it probably 
will consist of added aid to State pro- 
grams, rather than an extension of fed- 
eral power. 

The armed services likewise will fall 
partially under the thumb of the Midwest. 
If the Military and Naval Affairs commit- 
tees are merged, as scheduled, Chan Gur- 
ney, of South Dakota, will head the group 
in the Senate. and Walter G. Andrews, of 
New York, will be chairman of the House 
group. 

The merger would put in top posts Con- 
gressmen believed to lean to the Army 
viewpoint. If the merger is not effected, 
Senator Gurney would head the Military 
Affairs Committee and Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks, of Illinois, would be in line for the 
Naval Affairs chairmanship. Representa- 
tive W. Sterling Cole, of New York, prob- 
ably would get the House Naval Affairs 
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THE SCOREBOARD: CAMPAIGN LEADERS BROWN & REECE 
... sectional interests often mean more than political labels 


Representative Wolcott wants to in- 
vestigate the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and can be expected to try to 
curb federal competition with private 
business in financial fields. 

Social security and relief also will be 
due to get critical scrutiny from the new 
Congress. Senator Taft and Representa- 
tive Knutson will take over these fields 
from Senator George and Representative 
Doughton—another sharp switch from 
South to Midwest. 

Proposals to expand the Social Security 
system and to add health and disability 
insurance to old-age retirement are like- 
ly to get rough treatment from the econ- 
omy-minded chairmen from the Midwest. 


Committee, with Representative Andrews 
taking Military Affairs. 

Regardless of organization, signs are that 
defense spending will be curtailed. 

Foreign policy will shift to Midwestern 
control when Senator Vandenberg becomes 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, replacing Tom Connally, of 
Texas. This switch will not mark any 
change in the top conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, since the Michigan Senator is one of 
the architects of that policy. 

The geographical change in power thus 
promises as important results to national 
policy as the political shift. Sectional in- 
terests, in fact, often mean more to the 
nation than political labels. 
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Measure of Public Sentiment: 
5 to 4 in Favor of a Change 


Evidence that Sweep Would Be Even Bigger in a General Balloting 


Strength, as of now, to shift 
Presidency by a 362-to-169 
margin in Electoral College 


The mood of the American people now 
is measured in these terms: 

In the nation as a whole, five people 
prefer the Republicans for every four who 
favor the Democrats. 

A presidential election this year would 
have placed a Republican in the White 
House. 

A Republican would have won about 
362 votes in the Electoral College, on the 
basis of the party vote, State by State. 

A Democrat running for the Presidency 
this year would have had only 169 electoral 
votes. And 266 votes are required to elect 
a President. 

The people’s vote, in November of 1946, 
was much like that of 1924, when Calvin 
Coolidge was elected President. 

A sweep of sentiment, thus, is reg- 
istered against the Democrats and the New 


Deal. 


In all areas, except the South, the Re- 
publicans are decided favorites. In the 
North, only Rhode Island chose a majority 
of Democrats for the House. Only Rhode 
Island, Wyoming, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, outside the Southern and Border 
States, voted Democrats into the Senate. 

In the South, the Democrats still rule, 
but Democrats there are conservative. 

Line-up in Congress. With no change 
in the Presidency involved, the result is a 
complete change in the line-up of party 
forces in Congress. 

The House will be run by the Republi- 
cans. They hold 246 seats, against the 
Democrats’ 188. One American Labor 
Partyite completes the membership. The 
reversal is complete. In the 79th Congress, 
there have been 241 Democrats, 193 Re- 
publicans and 1 American Labor man. 

The Senate, likewise, passes to Repub- 
lican control, with 51 Republican Senators 
and only 45 Democratic Senators. Before 
election, the Democrats had 56 Senators, 
the Republicans 40. Only one third of the 
Senators came up for election this year. 
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If all had run, the Republicans’ new cop. 
trol would have been much greater. 

The Republican victory can best be 
seen in results State by State, as shown in 
the maps on this page and the next. 

The House map quickly shows the peo. 
ple’s mood. They voted for a Representa. 
tive in every congressional district. In 99 
States, they favored the Republicans. The 
Democrats had held favor in the 10 
Southern States and 15 others. The election 
gave Democrats a majority of House seats 
in only seven States outside the South. 

The Senate map is less revealing, be- 
cause only 32 Senators were up for election. 
It shows 18 States with two Republican 
Senators and 15 States with two Demo- 
cratic Senators. The remaining 15 States 
have one Republican and one Democrat in 
the Senate. Ten of these States elected the 
Republican this year. One elected the 
Democrat. The four other States did not 
elect a Senator this year. 

The East Coast, from Maine to Dela- 
ware, went decisively G.O.P. with the single 
exception of Rhode Island. Democratic 
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Senators lost in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Massachusetts. Outside of 
Rhode Island, no State in this area elected 
a Democrat to the Senate and every State 
sent a Republican majority to the House. 

The West Coast gave the Republicans 
everything it had to offer—Senators in 
Washington and California, and House 
majorities in all three States. 

The Mountain States swung Republi- 
can less decisively. New Mexico and Ari- 
zona voted Democratic, as usual, but the 
Senate race in New Mexico was very close. 
For 12 House seats in the other six States, 
only two Democrats were elected for sure. 
One House seat in Utah remained in doubt, 
but the Democrats had an edge. Four 
States each traded a Democratic Senator 
for a Republican one. 

The Middle West elected every Repub- 
lican who was running for the Senate, and 
gave the Republicans a House majority in 
all 12 States. Missouri, long Democratic, 
joined the Republican ranks. 

The Border States sent a Republican to 
the Senate from Kentucky, and nearly 
elected two more from West Virginia and 
Maryland. In Oklahoma and Tennessee, 
the Democrats held their own. But West 
Virginia turned the majority of its House 
seats over to the Republicans, and Mary- 
land and Kentucky cut down the size of 
their Democratic majorities. ; 

The South alone remained a Democratic 
stronghold. There, every man elected to 
Congress was a Democrat. 


The result of the Republican success is 
seen in the make-up of the new House. 
Half of the Democratic members will come 
from the 10 States of the South. 

Left-wing Democrats from the North, 
working against this bloc, are to have little 
standing. They are to be fewer in number, 
too. Among others, Representative Hugh 
De Lacy (Dem.), of Washington, will not 
return. Perhaps only Representative Vito 
Mareantonio (American Labor), of New 
York, will represent the extreme left wing 
in the House. 

New Dealers such as Senators Joseph 
F. Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, and 
Hugh B. Mitchell (Dem.) , of Washington, 
will be replaced by Republicans in both 
houses. 

More conservative men, in both parties, 
will dominate the actions of Congress. 

Index for presidential race. A meas- 
ure of men who might carry the Republican 
standard in 1948 is provided by the votes 
cast in their States. (See also page 2+.) 
These votes give a rough measure of a 
man’s political ability. They will be studied 
closely. 

Thomas E. Dewey, for instance, won 
re-election to the Governorship in New 
York with a lead of more than 675,000 
votes. In another off-year election, 1930, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won by a margin of 
725,000 votes for the same office. 

Mr. Dewey’s margin was the largest in 
the country. But other Republicans made 
records to challenge his. 
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Arthur H. Vandenberg, in a State with 
less than half the population of New York, 
piled up a lead of more than 400,000 votes. 
He was re-elected Senator from Michigan. 

John W. Bricker won election to the 
Senate in Ohio by more than 400,000 votes. 
Ohio has a little more than half as many 
people as New York. 

Edward Martin, in Pennsylvania, beat 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey, the Democrat, 
by more than 600,000 Pennsyl- 
vania’s 9,000,000 population compares with 
12.500,000 in New York. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in Massa- 
chusetts, defeated the veteran Senator 
David I. Walsh, Democrat, by about 325,- 
000 votes. Massachusetts has a population 
otf 4,000,000. 

Some other Republican possibilities for 
1948 did not have a chance to prove their 
strength in this election. 

Earl Warren, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, had no opposition. He was the 
candidate of the Democrats as well as the 
Republicans. 

Robert Taft, the Senator from Ohio, was 
not up for election this year. 

Harold Stassen was not running for any 
office. He has been actively seeking the 
Republican 1948 nomination. 

The election gave all these men reason 
for wanting the Republican nomination in 
1948. The tide of national feeling was 
running away from the Democrats and the 
New Deal, and toward the more conserva- 
tive policies of the Republican Party. 


votes. 
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SPEED-UP IN PRESIDENTIAL RACE: 
THE DEWEY-TAFT RIVALRY AHEAD 


New Yorker’s Asset in Demonstration of Ability to Deliver State 


Vulnerability of Senator 
in his spotlighted position 
despite control of machine 


Leaders of both political parties already 
are looking ahead to 1948. The Republi- 
cans, buoyed by their election sweep, are 
counting on taking the Presidency in that 
year. Campaigning for the nomination has 
begun. Many are trying to foresee the 
outcome. For their guidance, realistic 
political strategists meanwhile point to 
three basic conclusions that illuminate 
the future. These conclusions, which few 
dispute, are: 

The Republican Party looks like the 
winner. The trend in its direction seems 
too strong to reverse itself in so short a 
time as two years. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is far in the lead for the Republican 
nomination. He is opposed by the ultra- 
conservative leadership of the party, but 
could prove hard to beat. 

President Truman may not run again. 
Chances that he will step aside are defi- 
nitely enhanced by the G.O.P. landslide. 

Within the framework of these conclu- 
sions, it now becomes possible to foresee 
much of what is likely to happen in the 
two coming years of political maneuvering 
and plotting, with the world’s most impor- 
tant and powerful office at stake. 

Taft vs. Dewey. A bitter contest be- 
tween Mr. Dewey and the powerful Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is inevitable. 
Mr. Dewey, although moderately conserv- 
ative, is not sufficiently so to please the 
arch conservative Mr. Taft, leader of the 
Old Guard party regulars. The contest also 
pits the liberal and conservative factions 
of the party against each other, and brings 
in, to a degree, the issue of isolationism 
and internationalism. 

In terms of personalities, the struggle 
arrays Mr. Dewey, the small-town choir- 
boy who came up through the law and a 
spectacular New York City antivice cru- 
sade to his present position, against a man 
of wealth, whose father was President 
and who has had a lifelong schooling in 
politics. 

As the contest begins, each has certain 
clear advantages and disadvantages. 

Mr. Dewey’s situation. Mr. Dewey’s 
first asset is the tremendous vote New 
York gave him last week in re-electing 
him as Governor. His plurality was close 
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to 700,000. This factor, almost alone, is 
responsible for his present position of 
leadership. Any candidate who can assure 
his party New York’s big electoral vote 
has a real hold on the nomination. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 1930 gubernatorial 
victory by 725,000 votes gave him a strong 
push toward the Democratic nomination 
that he won in 1932. 

In Mr. Dewey’s case, his impressive 
victory also is tearing a barrier that many 
thought would stand in his way. Histori- 
cally, the Republican Party never has 
given its presidential nomination a second 
time to a defeated nominee. That prece- 
dent now is being reconsidered, and few 
see it as an obstacle any longer. 

Support. Within the party, Mr. Dewey 
is expected to have the support of the 


liberal wing. This group undoubtedly 
would prefer former Governor Harold §. 
Stassen of Minnesota, or someone less cop. 
servative than Mr. Dewey, but must yield 
to what is politically practicable. Its firs 
objective is to unseat the Old Guard lead. 
ership, as personified by Mr. Taft. Back. 
ing Mr. Dewey now seems the most likely 
way of accomplishing that purpose. 

In a pinch, too, it is expected that some 
elements of the Old Guard group would 
break away from Mr. Taft’s bloc and 
throw their support to Mr. Dewey. This 
is said to be true of Senator Arthur H, 
Vandenberg and his Michigan delegation, 


Mr. Vandenberg prefers Mr. Dewey’ 
moderate internationalism to Mr. Taft’s 
moderate isolationism. There are other 


similar situations. In addition, Governor 
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Earl Warren of California and Mr. Taft 
are not on the best of terms. Mr. Warren 
probably would support Mr. Dewey in 
preference to Senator Taft. 
To add to his support in the 1948 Con- 
yention, Mr. Dewey plans to enter several 
preferential primaries in the Midwest, 
as he did, successfully, in 1944, Thus, 
Dewey strategists expect to enter the Con- 
vention with a formidable array of com- 
mitted or potential support, even though 
this may fall short of a first-ballot majority. 
Another factor favoring Mr. Dewey is 
the attitude of powerful financial and in- 
dustrial interests. These groups believe it 
will be necessary for the United States to 
do much financing of exports in the years 
ahead. Mr. Taft’s Senate vote against the 
British loan, along with what they con- 
sider a generally isolationist turn of mind, 
is causing them to shy away from him. 
Tactics. As Governor of New York, Mr. 
Dewey holds a post that will keep him 
before the public. He has put the affairs 
of the State, it is generally agreed, in good 
order. State tax collections are high, and 
outgo has not increased proportionately. 
He is in a position to coast toward the 
nomination without the need of declar- 
ing himself on rising national issues. Mr. 
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Taft, on the other hand, as a power in 
the Senate, must take a stand, and posi- 
tion of leadership, on nearly every issue 
that comes up. 

If Mr. Dewey should be forced to de- 
clare himself, it is expected that, as in 1944, 
he will not imperil labor and independent 
support by too harsh a criticism of social- 
reform efforts of a New Deal character. 

The new Mr. Dewey. Beyond these 
things, Mr. Dewey has assets of an in- 
tangible nature. He has matured in the 
six years since he unsuccessfully sought the 
nomination in 1940. His oratory remains 
suave. He has attained a reputation for 
smooth-clicking efficiency. He is a man of 
fixed purposes and indefatigable energy. 
His ambitions, if anything, were whetted 
by the election defeat of 1944. 

So, in total, Mr. Dewey has many pow- 
erful advantages in his duel with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Taff?’'s situation, Senator Taft’s 
lies in the fact that he controls the party’s 
election and publicity organization. He 
also controls the shadowy Republican or- 
ganizations in the Southern States and 
their Convention votes. 

His hold on the party organization 
means it can be expected not to promote 
a candidate Mr. Taft disapproves. The 
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Southern Convention votes will be added 
to those of Ohio, Pennsylvania and other 
States under Old Guard control. Like Mr. 
Dewey, Senator Taft could enter the Con- 
vention with a sizable bloc of votes. 

Outside the party, he is closely allied 
with the Pews of Pennsylvania, long 
politics-conscious. 

Lesson from the past. All these Old 
Guard elements fought bitterly against 
Mr. Dewey in 1944, but were unable to 
stop his nomination. They unsuccessfully 
opposed Wendell L. Willkie in 1940. Polit- 
ical observers, while recognizing the power 
of Mr. Taft’s position, see no reason why 
he should be more successful this time. 

Truce with Mr. Bricker. Mr. Taft, in 
addition, has to come to a settlement with 
his political protege, John W. Bricker, 
former Governor of Ohio and now Senator- 
elect. They have taken turns supporting 
each other for tlie Presidency. This time 
it is Mr. Taft’s turn. He wants the nomi- 
nation. But Mr. Bricker is very popular 
with some elements of the party and would 
like to try again. It may mean an internal 
squabble, but, in the end, Mr. Bricker is 
expected to accept Mr. Taft’s decision. 

Mr. Taft in the Senate. As a Senate 
leader, in a troubled period, Mr. Taft’s 
every action will be under a spotlight. It 
is a position that can make enemies as 
well as friends. He is inclined to speak his 
mind in spur-of-the-moment statements. 
In the Senate there are occasions for many 
such remarks. In addition, Mr. Taft’s re- 
served personality bears small resemblance 
to that of the traditional vote-getting 
politician. 

Dark horses. While the advantages 
seem to lie with Governor Dewey, the 
contest could end in a Convention dead- 
lock. In that case, Mr. Bricker, Senator 
Vandenberg, Governor Warren, or some 
other outstanding Governor would come 
into the picture. Or the party might turn 
to a youngster and war veteran such as 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, just elected to the Senate. 
But the real contest lies between Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Dewey. 

Democratic opposition. As _ things 
stand, and unless prospects improve in the 
coming two years, it is expected that pres- 
sures will be brought to bear on Mr. Tru- 
man to withdraw from the presidential 
race. Already, there has come a call from 
within the party that he resign. By 1948, 
his own preference may be to step aside. 
In that case, speculation is, Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson or Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes would become a candi- 
date. But the present state of the public 
mind obviously gives any Democratic 
nominee small chance of winning. 

Presidential pointer. So, all things 
considered, the presidential poimter now 
is turned toward Mr. Dewey, although two 
crowded years and many uncertainties 
stand between him and the White House. 
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“WHY WE WON’ — “WHY WE LOST’ 


Candidates Analyze the 


Election 





Here, in their own words, the candi- 
dates themselves tell why the Republi- 
can landslide turned out to be greater 
than most people expected. The winners 
and the losers in the congressional 
elections give their own private analyses 
of why they won or lost in the survey 
that is presented below. 

Desire for a change and the protest 
vote against Government controls and 
red tape emerges as the greatest single 
cause of the Republican victory, as 
viewed through the eyes of the winning 
candidates. Defeated candidates most 


often felt they were helpless against a 
Republican trend. 

Voters’ dissatisfaction showed up, 
according to the majority of winning 
Republican candidates, in resentment 
at Administration handling of price 
control, building restrictions, the meat 
shortage, housing, other reconversion 
problems. Many Democratic _ losers 
similarly explained their defeats by 
voters’ impatience with the “ins” 
due to continued reconversion troubles. 

Major issues included Communism, 
the role of the CIO’s Political Action 


Committee, foreign affairs and Govern- 
ment economy. Most candidates men- 
tioned more than one issue in explain- 
ing their fate at the polls. 

For more details on their revealing 
analyses, see the answers below. These 
answers were replies to telegrams sent 
to candidates of the two major parties, 
excluding those in the Solid South. To 
obtain a frank reply, The United States 
News promised not to reveal the names 
of candidates. The answers presented 
contain only the most pertinent lines 
selected from each reply. 











The Winners Wire: 


ARIZONA 


A Democrat—Although there was a strong protest vote, 
which might be attributed to anticontrol and antilabor sen- 
timent, the swing was not sufficient to overcome an over- 
whelming Democratic registration in this State. 


CALIFORNIA 

A Republican—Attribute victory to three factors: General 
trend was in favor of Republicans. Incumbent was not a 
candidate. My past, personal, and family political background 
was more favorable than my opponent’s. 

A Republican—Reason for victory is left-wing record of 
incumbent plus swing in a two-to-one Democratic district. 

A Republican—I attribute my success to support of citizens 
fed up with things as they are, and of veterans of last three 
wars. 

A Republican—Attribute my victory to women’s vote 
against Administration bungling and general swing of Demo- 
crats and Republicans to conservatism. 


COLORADO 


A Republican—The rank and file of farm people are sick 
and tired of federal regimentation, regulations, and red tape. 
Undoubtedly, coupled with this, was a feeling of uneasiness be- 
cause of men in high places in this Administration listening 
directly or indirectly to Communistic suggestion. 

A Republican—In my opinion, people are tired of federal 
control, planned economy and general Government interference 
in business and personal affairs. 

A Republican—The voters feel that a Republican Congress 
offers the only solution to present problems, and that the New 
Deal reconversion efforts have completely failed. 


CONNECTICUT 
A Republican—We pledged to help put an end to the Ad- 
ministration’s bungling, extravagance, inconsistent foreign policy, 
red tape and interference in the affairs of labor and management. 
A Republican—Republican victory was brought about very 
largely by general feeling that Administration had failed to 
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The Losers Wire: 
CALIFORNIA 


A Democrat—Hostility of powerful agriculture interests to 
my advocacy of low tariff, and the opposition of these same 
interests to me because of my support of the program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

A Democrat—Principal factor in my defeat was people vot- 
ing simply for a change and also for more shirts, refrigerators 
and other things promised them by the victorious group. 


CONNECTICUT 


A Democrat—The people repudiated the Democratic Ad- 
ministration and failed to recall the gains made under the 
Democratic Administration for the past 14 years. 


ILLINOIS 


A Democraf—It is hard to argue successfully with a land- 
slide. 

A Democrat—Believe my defeat was caused by clever adver- 
tising by the Republicans, our party not being properly or- 
ganized, people as a whole being disgusted with restrictions, 
inconveniences and controls. 

A Democrat—The cause for my defeat, and the Republican 
victory, was that the people were psychologized by the slogan 
“Have you had enough,” plus the irritations of postwar short- 
ages and controls, which were nearly always wrongly attributed 


to the OPA. 
INDIANA 


A Democrat—Republican landslide came from a campaign 
of fear and distrust. The people had been led to believe 
that schools, churches, and Government were infiltrated by 
Communists. Union members were made to doubt leaders. 
The Republican formula of free enterprise and the big stick 
has won. 

A Democrat—Attempted to make contest on personal basis 
to overcome effects of the Republican trend, but was only 
partially successful. National picture was too confused and 
anti-Adminstration to overcome the situation. 
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The Winners Wire: 


solve reconstruction problems. Shortage of housing and of other 
necessities was an important factor. Promise of reduction in 
cost of Government influenced many voters. 

A Republican—Overwhelming Republican victory was due 
to desire of most people to return to the principles of self-govern- 
ment in which our republic was founded. The Government can 
regulate, but mus not control the lives of the people. Unneces- 
sary shortages, high taxes, inflation, corruption in Washington, 
Communist infiltration, confusion and failure to live up to the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter were also vital factors. 


IDAHO 


A Republican—Republican victory in Idaho reflected the 
national trend. The people had really had enough of New Deal 
meddling with their constitutional liberties. 


ILLINOIS 

A Republican—Chief reason for my plurality is that my 
opponent accepted support of Political Action Committee. The 
labor voters are through being kicked around by the PAC. 

A Democrat—My victory resulted from making the real 
issue clear cut—whether the people were more interested in the 
continuation of a long-range social program as started by FDR, 
or whether they were to be swayed from the course by a protest 
vote over the continuation of wartime controls. 

A Republican—Believe my success attributable to opposi- 
tion of American people to regulation and control and desire to 
return to free-enterprise system under Constitution. 


INDIANA 
A Republican—It was a broad protest against the New 
Deal. The considerations were confusion, shortages, Com- 
munism, bureaucracy and general federal mismanagement. There 
was no concern about State or local issues. In fact, those issues 
did not exist. 


IOWA 

A Republican—Reasons for my re-election: dissatisfaction 
with Government regulations and control, strikes holding up 
reconversion, confusion on foreign policy and lack of leadership 
in White House. Local opposition of PAC made me votes. 

A Republican—The American people deeply resent arbitrary 
and unreasonable administration of controls by federal agencies. 
Another factor in my election was the lack of any definite policy 
on the part of the present Administration, and the lack of ef- 
fective leadership. 


KANSAS 


A Republican—People in this district entirely out of sym- 
pathy with Administration, owing to controls, shortages and 
undue influence of pressure groups, CIO and PAC. 

A Republican—My election due to approval of my record 
on major issues, dissatisfaction with fumbling on all major prob- 
lems by the Administration, pent-up dislike of regimentation 
and restraints. 


KENTUCKY 


A Republican—The people here joined with the people all 
over the nation in protest of the Administration’s handling of 
our domestic affairs. 

A Democrat—I attribute my majority to the fact that the 
agricultural interests realize that the farm program to include 
parity and floors under farm commodities were initiated and 
sponsored by the Democratic Party. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Republican—My re-election believed due to, first, my 
early and persistent effort to eliminate wartime controls, and, 
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The Losers Wire: 
IOWA 


A Democrat—People in Iowa with full stomachs and money 
in pockets never vote Democratic. Prosperity works against 
the Democratic Party in Iowa. 


KANSAS 


A Democrat—Rock-ribbed Republican farm district, which 
knows no gratitude for Democratic program which kept them 
from starving in past. Rotten Democratic organization, which 
could have won this year because of my labor, railroad and 
aged vote groups. Veterans unorganized and apathetic, not 
a third registered. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A Republican—My opponent’s power to attract a majority 


to his Democratic ideas. The district is predominately 
Democratic. The vote was extremely light. 


A Republican—I was defeated because the papers gave the 
election to my opponent before the polls opened, and because 
the people wanted to show their thanks to the veterans and they 
did so by voting for my opponent. 


MICHIGAN 


A Democrat—No Democrat has been elected to Congress 
since 1898 here. Running as a veteran, with veteran support, 
was able to make the race closest it has been in years. 


MINNESOTA 


A Democrat—The trend in the nation is a postwar condition, 
as it was in 1920. 

A Democrat—My defeat can be attributed to three factors: 
“Red” smear of opposition; frequent turnabouts of Democratic 
National Administration; being still on active duty with U. S. 
Army, I had little opportunity of making a campaign. 


NEBRASKA 


A Democrat—Republican majorities of past elections; recon- 
version impatience; OPA and its past unreasonable enforce- 
ment; very limited campaign expenditures. 


~NEW JERSEY 


A Democrat—Continuance of restriction and shortage of 
food had much to do with the election. Clever propaganda by 
the opposition fanned this undercurrent of resentment. The 
definite urge to protest against the “ins” was unmistakable. 


NEW YORK 

A Democrat—In district usually Republican, heavy Repub- 
lican majority maintained this year because of anti-Administra- 
tion trend. 

A Republican—Attribute defeat to heavy American Labor 
Party vote. 

A Republican—Attribute my defeat to silent regimented 
vote of splinter parties supporting Democratic Party candidate 
in traditional Democratic section. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A Democrat—Attribute defeat largely to consistent cam- 
paign by Republicans in normally Republican State that a 
Republican Congress is the paramount issue. It would imply 
that party regularity and expediency is considered more im- 
portant in Congress than integrity and honor, that any one 
would be better than a Democrat. 


OHIO 


A Democrat—I attribute my defeat, first, to the huge sums 
of money spent by Republicans and those seeking special 
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The Winners Wire: 


second, because my Democratic opponent was head of a CIO 
unit endorsed by various left-wing groups and apparently cut 
by his own party. 

A Democrat—As one of the few Democratic survivors in 
Massachusetts I attribute my re-election to these factors: I 
represent a district composed largely of textile, shoe and elec- 
trical-equipment workers. I have always made it a point to 
come home as many week ends as possible throughout the year 
in order to keep in close personal contact with my constitutents. 
I find that broad service to them in many small ways was ap- 
preciated by the humble workers of the district I represent. 


MICHIGAN 


A Republican—I attribute my majority to resentment 
against federal regulation, waste, extravagance, inefficiency and 
interference with private business and individual liberty, to im- 
patience over one-sided, inequitable labor legislation. 

A Republican—People are fed up on the bureaucratic, cor- 
rupt, conniving, Communist cabal of controls. Republican 
ticket apparently gave assurance of trading horse meat for horse 
sense. 

A Republican—Generally, the vote cast is a reaction against 
blind following of faltering leadership. It is a protest against 
excessive Government controls and top-heavy bureaucracy. 

A Republican—Government regulations and PAC interfer- 
ence in free election, plus coddling of left-wingers and Com- 
munists by the Administration, contributed mightily to my 
re-election. 

A Republican—My re-election due to general revulsion 
against bureaucratic legislation, plus appreciation of my 
service and courage in voting my convictions. 


MINNESOTA 


A Republican—The vote expressed the resentment of farm- 
ers, businessmen, some laboring men and housewives over the 
bungling policies of the New Deal Administration. The people 
are tired of having scores of little dictators in Washington tell 
them how to live and do their business. 

A Republican—Increased margin of victory is attributed to 
increased Republican trend throughout the Middle West. 

A Republican—Incumbent failed to hold labor strength. 
Election is viewed as a protest against Administration mis- 
management of domestic affairs and inept handling of foreign 
relations as emphasized by the Wallace incident. 


MISSOURI 


A Republican—Reasons for victory are: revolt against Ad- 
ministration-machine-PAC combination; strong swing against 
Administration policies; emergency organization work of World 
War II veterans; activities of many independent Democrats on 
my behalf. 

A Republican—TI attribute my re-election by a substantial 
majority to the resentment of the electorate at being harassed, 
regimented and controlled by an inept and sprawling bureauc- 
racy; also, to the resentment of the veterans who found that 
constitutional government had nearly expired. 

A Republican—Results are due principally to the people’s 
desire to re-establish integrity in Government and to remove 
bureaucratic shackles from their daily lives. 


MONTANA 


A Republican—The people feel that no party should be in 
power too long. They want freedom from unnecessary re- 
strictions which cause scarcities, inconvenience and_ black 
markets. They believe fundamentally in the system of free 
enterprise. They desire to put an end to the confusion and un- 
certainty in both domestic and foreign ‘policies. 
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The Losers Wire: 


interest; second, to the tendency of the public to become tired 
of anything, even prosperity; third, to the swaying of the 
independent vote by the publicity campaign. 

A Democrat—Shortage of soap, sugar and meats definitely 
swayed considerable portion of vote in the cities. Farmers’ dis. 
satisfaction with controls led to heavy loss in rural areas, 


OKLAHOMA 

A Democrat—This district is normally Republican. That 
fact, together with a Republican trend, is the reason for my 
defeat. 

A Republican—Loss attributed to habit of voting a straight 
party ticket; bad weather preventing farmers and stockmen 
from getting to polls, and the public getting in a good humor 
following removal of meat controls. 


OREGON 


A Democrat—Wartime controls have been distasteful to 
most Americans, and the inability of the leaders of the present 
Administration to scent this fact and to translate it into a pop- 
ular political asset, instead of permitting a determined and 
unscrupulous Republican opposition with sights set on 1948 to 
do so, has resulted in victory more quickly than they themselves 
had anticipated. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A Democrat—Defeat could only be caused by a straight 
Republican vote and landslide based on national-level issues, 


WASHINGTON 


A Democrat—Reason for Democratic Congressmen’s defeat 
is simple: The extravagance and waste of the Administration 
in conducting the affairs of Government, and the continued 
carping of radio commentators during the critical period of 
reconversion from wartime to peacetime economy. 

A Republican—My defeat due to a very conservative 
Democratic opponent, more or less acceptable to Republicans. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A Democrat—My defeat attributable to dissatisfaction with 
shortages and also opposition to continuance of present Ad- 
ministration too long. I also had to buck labor leadership 
opposition and certain opposition which accumulates with 
service. 

A Republican—Failure of Republican organization to get 
out high percentage of Republican votes, especially in rural 
areas, and failure of UMW [United Mine Workers] members 
to return to Republican Party, plus expenditure tremendous 
amount by Democratic State, county and federal machines 
with concentration of expenditure in coal-mine areas, were all 
contributing factors to election loss. 


WYOMING 
A Republican—Consider my defeat attributable largely to 
insidious effect of New Deal subsidies which alienated normal 
Republican support. 





The Winners Wire: 
NEBRASKA 


A Republican—Nebraskans are fed up with Government by 
executive order and bureaucratic regulation. Republican can- 
didates urged voters to express their resentment toward the 
New Deal for spending $10,000,000,000 more this fiscal year 
after the war is over than in fiscal year in 1942 when we were 
going the limit to win the war. 
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The Winners Wire: 


NEW JERSEY 


A Republican—The people have protested against throttling 
controls and against a Government dominated by pressure. 
They are seeking a leadership that will serve all of the people, 
not just some of the people. 

A Republican—This district is normally Republican. This 
time it was more so than ever, reflecting opposition to the New 
Deal. 

A Republican—Republican majorities due to general dis- 
satisfaction, particularly by independent voters, with National 
Administration’s failure in domestic problems, especially price 
control, housing and labor matters, and some suspicion of 
tolerance toward Communism. 


NEW YORK 


A Republican—Voters are wholly and completely fed up 
with personal and unnecessary incompetent controls of every- 
thing, particularly on building materials, which has stifled build- 
ing generally. 

A Republican—The people, resentful of the confusion in 
Washington, have called on the Republicans to bring order out 
of the present chaos and to restore the traditional freedom of 
our Government. Confidence in Governor Dewey and in the 
team-work under his administration at Albany contributed. 

A Democrat—I have been re-elected because I have been 
watchful of the interests of the people in my district. Despite 
the landslide victory for the Republicans in New York, I was 
enabled to survive because of the liberal platform upon which 
I appeared before the voters. 

A Republican—The people realize they have been misled by 
false promises and by propaganda to put their trust in Govern- 
ment management. They voted not so much for individual 
candidates as for the Republican Party and against the PAC 
infiltration in the Democratic Party. 

A Democrat—My victory was due to the fact that I say my 
prayers morning and night, plus the fact that the Republicans 
always nominate dopes. 

A Republican—Victory is due to resentment against Admin- 
istration bungling on price control, against bureaucratic decrees 
and against left-wingers and Communists embraced by Demo- 
crats. Our people feel Administration has sided with corrupt 
and selfish labor leaders. They feel unions should be curbed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A Republican—The American people are dissatisfied. The 
Democratic Party has failed miserably to divorce itself from the 
Communistic-radical forces that have attached themselves to 
the Democratic Party, and all too often by invitation. The ill- 
considered judgment on the part of the Administration to con- 
tinue controls has been repulsive to most Americans. 


OHIO 


A Republican—My election appears to be part of general 
rebellion of people against regimentation and planned economy 
and their desire to oust bureaucracy and return to constitutional 
methods, a substantial factor locally was PAC opposition to me, 
resented by a measurable section of labor whose support I value. 

A Republican—Victory due to voting record and confidence 
I would oppose Government intrusion into the business and lives 
of peoples, helped by anti-New Deal trend and intensive per- 
sonal-contact campaign. 

A Republican—The people of this district represent a cross 
section of America. They resent centralization of power and 
restrictions placed on personal freedom by Federal Government 
controls, 

A Republican—Our victory was won because the American 
people were seeking a new and more constructive leadership, 
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The Winners Wire: 


which will give America a dynamic expanding economy and 
afford a consuming public more goods at lower prices and the 
workers more employment at better wages. 

A Republican—I believe my election was the result of 
voters having had enough of Government confusion and un- 
workable regulations. 


OKLAHOMA 


A Democrat—This district normally is two-thirds Demo- 
cratic. In both primaries and general election we campaigned 
on conservative platform. 


OREGON 


A Republican—Defeat of Democrats due to uprising against 
bureaucratic controls. People here determined to put Govern- 
ment back in hands of people. 

A Republican—Attribute my election to my vote for Case 
bill and against OPA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Republican—My election was natural reaction of these 
conservative and God-fearing people toward theories of govern- 
ment which run counter to basic laws of economy and finance. 
They know from experience that you: cannot long spend more 
than your income, and they believe that the law of supply and 
demand is as immutable as is the law pf gravity. 

A Republican—I have been re-elected because I have con- 
sistently been for economy in Government operations. I op- 
posed the Communist movement. I stood for a change in the 
Wagener Act and the regulation of labor unions. 

A Republican—Victory attributed to hatred of our people 
against regimentation, plus splendid and devoted work of local 
organization. Protest vote assumed large proportion. 

A Republican—My election attributable primarily to dis- 
satisfaction with Truman Administration. It was protest against 
shortages and scarcities, the housing bottleneck and the inept- 
ness of the President. 


WASHINGTON 


A Republican—Reason for my victory: determination of 
Catholic voters and Southern European national groups to de- 
feat my opponent because of his support of Communistic front 
governments in district with heavy labor vote. 

A Republican—What Congress needs is less of miracle 
formulas and more plain American common sense. Democrats 
and independent voters joined Republicans to send to Con- 
gress a man committed to fight Communism, defend the Amer- 
ican free-enterprise system and support strong U.S. bipartisan 
foreign policy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A Republican—Reason for victory: People opposed to 
Government controls and regimentation, extravagance and 
waste, and the belief that present Administration has no 
constructive program which will give relief to existing situations. 


WISCONSIN 


A Republican—Attribute my victory to mandate from the 
people to unbind them from chains of bureaucratic regimenta- 
tion, insistence upon a return to peacetime living, and restora- 
tion of this Government to the people. In my opinion, the vote 
I received was a protest against OPA and the New Deal coddling 
of radical labor hoodlums. 

A Republican—Attribute my victory to protest by citizens 
against OPA controls, regimentation and bureaucratic bungling. 

A Republican—Trend of Republican votes throughout the 
nation demonstrated the American people have repudiated the 
Democratic leadership. 
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NEW APPROACH TO PEACE TALKS: 
DRIVE FOR CUT IN OUR COSTS 


Expected G.O.P. Pressure to Hasten Ex-Foes’ Recovery, Self-Support 


Billions we spend to feed 
Germans and Japanese and 
maintain occupation forces 


A shift of emphasis in U.S. foreign 
policy apparently is to be accelerated by 
the overturn in Congress. This shift is 
away from the somewhat intangible issue 
of elections in Eastern Europe to the very 
tangible issue of occupation costs in 
Germany and Japan. 

U.S. is finding out gradually that occu- 
pation of former enemy countries, as now 
carried out, is costing taxpayers more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year, with little 
evidence that this cost is to decline soon. 
The $2,000,000,000 part of which is spent 
for food and other necessities for the 
Germans and Japanese, is about equal to 
to the cost of WPA in the prewar days of 
unemployment. If the cost could be ended, 
or if it could be shifted by finding ways 
and means to require Germans and Japa- 
nese to take on its burden, individual in- 
come tax payers in this country could en- 
joy about a 10 per cent reduction in tax. 

This tangible aspect of U.S. foreign 
policy is to enter into the calculations of 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
his advisers, Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, and Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, when they tackle the 
German problem in the Council of Foreign 


Ministers at New York in coming days.” 


What U.S. pays. Extent of the U.S. 
burden in policing the former enemy 
countries was dramatized recently when 
President Truman asked Congress for 
$350,000,000 to pay occupation expenses 
not covered by previous appropriations. 

In Germany alone, the U.S. is paying 
out more than $1,100,000,000 a year. Of 
this, more than $600,000,000 goes for sal- 
aries of the occupying troops. Around 
$300,000,000 goes for food and operating 
expenses of the troops. The remaining 
$200,000,000 is used for food and other 
essential imports for the Germans. 

In Japan, the U.S. occupation is costing 
around $700,000,000 a year, while the cost 
in Korea is around $260,000,000. 

Right now, the cost of occupation in 
Germany is getting special attention, but 
it is believed efforts will be made later to 


, reduce the burden in the Far East also. 


Why U.S. pays. Main reason for the 
heavy cost to the United States of occupy- 
ing one zone of Germany is that Germany’s 
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economy has been paralyzed ever since 
the end of the war. In order to be able to 
pay occupation costs, Germany would have 
to produce a big margin of goods over her 
own requirements. Instead, in the U.S. 
and British zones at least, she is not pro- 
ducing enough to support herself. And, to 
make possible the minimum that Germany 
is producing, certain essential imports, 
including food, are required. 

But Germany is unable to produce 
enough goods even to pay the $200,000,000 
needed for these imports, to say nothing of 
the $900,000,000 cost of the army of occu- 
pation itself. Similarly, the British, in their 
zone, are paying out $320,000,000 a year 
to keep Germans going, in addition to large 
sums for their occupation troops. Thus, 
the burden on the U.S. and Britain is 
made much heavier than it would be oth- 
erwise by Germany’s inability to produce. 

Effect on Europe. Paralysis of Ger- 


@. MN See ow 





many’s economy also is holding back the 
recovery of other European countries, 
Greece, for example, once marketed her 
surplus tobacco, currants and raisins jp 
Germany. Now the German market js 
gone and the surpluses remain unsold. In 
Denmark, farmers feel the loss of the 
German market for their food, while city 
people cannot buy such articles as plumb. 
ing fixtures, formerly obtained from Ger. 
many. Farmers of Holland are _handi- 
capped because they are short of farm 
machinery, which Germany used to sell, 

Since the United States is interested in 
speeding European recovery, there is an 
added incentive to cut occupation costs 
by putting Germany back to work. 

A series of steps is being taken by U.S, 
officials, therefore, with a view to placing 
the German economy on a sounder basis, 

Merger of zones. The first of these 
steps is the merger of economic affairs of 
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POSTWAR GERMAN PLANT 


The door is being kept open for Russia and France... 
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the U.S. and British zones, scheduled to 
take effect early in 1947, Arrangements 
for that merger now are going forward. 
Agencies manned by Germans, but under 
the general supervision of U.S and Brit- 
ish authorities, will take over manage- 
ment of economic affairs in the combined 
zones. 

Some of the questions connected with 
the merger, such as rationing and the 
sharing of resources, already have been 
decided in Berlin. Other questions, having 
to do with the handling of exports and 
imports and the sharing of costs, are being 
taken up by Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
for the U.S., and Lieut. Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, for Britain, at their meeting in 
Washington. 

While this merger may not of itself make 
Germany self-supporting, it is considered 
a necessary first step in that direction. 
Officials still are hoping that Russia and 
France will decide to place their zones un- 
der the same plan, and are keeping the 
door open for them. 

Extending credit. A second step in the 
U.S. program of aiding German recovery 
and cutting occupation costs is the supply- 
ing of raw materials for the production of 
china, nonmilitary chemicals, light machin- 
ery, cameras, optical goods, cotton goods, 
glassware, and similar articles. These 
materials are purchased by the U.S. Com- 


mercial Co. and are financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. The money is to 
be repaid out of finished products that are 
exported. Plans now nearing completion 
‘all for a revolving fund of $125,000,000, 
out of which Germany and Japan would be 


- supplied with materials essential for manu- 


facture. Then, as the finished goods are 
sold, part of the return would go back 
into the fund to procure more materials 
for processing. 

Problem of Ruhr. While the merger of 
U.S. and British zones and the financing 
of materials promise to give Western Ger- 
many at least a start toward recovery, 
the problem of what to do with the Ruhr 
must be settled before Germany will have 
a clear road ahead. This problem involves 
divergent views among all four of the 
occupying powers, and especially between 
Russia on the one hand and U.S. and 
Britain on the other. 

Control setup. Central to the problem is 
the question of control of its heavy indus- 
tries. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of 
Britain, pointing out that it would be un- 
safe to Rive them back to their former 
owners, proposes that they be publicly 
owned and placed under the management 
of boards composed of Germans. Over- 
all control would be exercised by an au- 
thority on which the U.S., Russia, Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
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. . . to compromise on a new level of German industrial power? 
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bourg would be represented. Russia, in 
return for being given a voice in the 
control of Western Germany, would be 
asked to extend equal privileges to U.S. 
and Britain in Eastern Germany. 

U.S. officials have said privately that 
they will not oppose “socializing” of the 
Ruhr industries, but they do not believe 
public ownership should be forced on the 
Germans against their will. Whether the 
Republican victory in Congress now will 
cause the U.S. to oppose Britain’s plan 
remains to be seen. 

Reparations for Russia? Closely related 
to the question of control of the Ruhr 
industries is the question of what is to be 
done with their products. Russia is re- 
questing reparations from Western as well 
as Eastern Germany in the form of current 
production. She is especially anxious to 
obtain iron and Steel products, which she 
needs badly. Hitherto, the Western powers 
have opposed Russia’s taking any repara- 
tions out of current production anywhere, 
holding that the Potsdam Agreement pro- 
vides that the proceeds of exports should 
be used: first to pay for essential imports. 
A compromise may be reached, however, 
if Russia agrees to merge economic affairs 
of her zone with those of the U.S. and 
British zones. Under one plan Russia is 
suggesting, she would provide raw mate- 
rials for at least part of what she takes 
in finished goods 

Level of industry. Another suggestion 
for a compromise between Russia and the 
Western powers involves raising the level 
of industry permitted to Germany. Steel 
capacity, now limited to 7,500,000 tons, 
might be raised to 11,000,000 or even 
13,000,000 tons. Those favoring the com- 
promise argue that, if the German economy 
is allowed to function as a unit and the 
permitted level of industry is raised, Russia 
can take reparations in the form of finished 
goods and still leave enough production 
to pay for materials supplied by the U.S. 
and Britain. 

If U.S., Britain and Russia can agree 
on these various points, then France may 
be persuaded to go along. Possible induce- 
ments for France may be a clear title to 
the Saar, and assurance of an adequate 
share of coal from the Ruhr. 

Problem of treaty. Partial restoration 
of Germany as an industrial power, if it 
occurs, will be a threat from the Potsdam 
plan of making Germany a pastoral na- 
tion—a plan that some U.S. officials now 
regard as impractical and costly. But 
there still remains the problem of how to 
control a restored Germany over the years. 
It is this problem that faces Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Bevin as they discuss final peace 
terms for Germany with Foreign Minister 
V.M. Molotov of Russia. Only when an 
agreed solution to it is found can plans 
be made to remove the armies of occupa- 
tion and thus wipe out the main burden 
of occupation cost. 
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GOVERNORSHIP GAINS BY G.O.P. 


Control of Administrations in 25 of 38 States Outside Solid South 


Crucial-area shifts that 
improve party’s position 
for waging ‘48 campaign 


Throughout the country, Republicans 
are to control a majority of State govern- 
ments. Governors of 25 States in 1947 
will be Republican; Governors of 23 will 
be Democratic. 

The accompanying map shows which 
States will be Republican controlled, which 
Democratic controlled. Outside of the 
solidly Democratic South, Republicans now 
control 25 of 38 Governorships. That 
means, in areas of real contest during the 
1948 presidential campaigning, Republi- 
cans will hold control of State political 
machinery in all but 13 States. 

The degree of shift to Republican con- 
trol in State governments is not fully re- 
flected in these figures. Thirteen States 
did not hold gubernatorial elections this 
vear, and most of these retain Democratic 
Governors. These incumbents, except in 
the South, all would have been replaced by 
Republicans on the basis of their States’ 
senatorial elections. Then, too, some 
States, such as Washington, retain Demo- 
cratic Governors but will have Republican 
legislatures. 

By regions, Republican strength in 
State capitols now lines up like this: 

In the East, nine of the 12 politically 
crucial States are to be run by Republican 
Governors. These States all have a heavy 
voting population which will be influenced 
to some extent by the party in power in 
their Statehouses. 

In the Midwest, an even larger propor- 
tion of nine Republican Governors are in 
office in 10 States. Only in Missouri does 
a Democratic administration remain in 
power. 

In the West, Republican State heads are 
outnumbered six to eight by Democrats, 
but they still are in the relatively good 
position of controlling Governorships in 
California and Oregon, and the State Legis- 
lature in Washington, three States with 
the heaviest voting populations 

In the South, of course, all States ex- 
cept the border area of Kentucky, re- 
tain Democratic Governors. This section, 
however, does not enter into Republican 
campaign plans for the coming national 
election. 

Thus, Republicans see their domination 
of State politica! machinery now effective 
in the critical East and Midwest, as well as 
the more populous areas in the West, while 
Democratic Governors hold office in only 
13 States outside of the South. 
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This is important because control of 
State machinery is a potent factor in politi- 
cal campaigns. It gives the promise of 
patronage in the form of State jobs for 
party workers and gives the hope of reward 
for G.O. P. campaigners who get out and 
bring in the votes. 

Other changes voted in State elections 
this year involve labor and veterans in 
actions that are likely to become political 
issues. Constitutional amendments to out- 
law the closed shop were adopted in 
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Nebraska, South Dakota and Arizona, 
Massachusetts passed on a proposal requir. 
ing unions to make public their financial 
reports. California approved a $100,000, 
000 bond issue to aid veterans in buying 
homes and farms. Veterans’ bonuses, loans 
or other aid were approved in Louisiana, 
California, Michigan, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Texas and Rhode Island. 

Results of the State elections, all told. 
are to put the Republicans in a better posi 
tion to campaign in 1948. 
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THE DETROIT BANK, Detroit, Michigan, has long 
been a large and important user of Burroughs machines. 
Illustrated is a small section of the Detroit Bank's 
mechanized bookkeeping department. 


Working in close cooperation with executives in all lines 
of business, Burroughs technical representatives are 
constantly alert to new trends in office routines and 
procedures... are quick to sense new or changing needs for 
figuring and accounting equipment. As a result, Burroughs 
has consistently been first in meeting such needs with 
machines of advanced design, construction and operation. 


9 
urroug y Today, more than ever before, Burroughs scientists and 


engineers are applying intensive research to the customer 


IN MACHINES requirements of tomorrow—exploring the fields of 
IN COUNSEL precision manufacturing, new materials and new methods 
IN SERVICE 


. .. expanding the horizon of business machine design, 
styling and application . . . combining broad vision and 
creative thinking with seasoned judgment and experience, 
to keep Burroughs first in machines . . . counsel . . . service. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~- DETROIT 32 











FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Impact of vote on nations’ 
attitude toward U.S. policies 
as executive's chief concern 


Presidents do not abdicate. The elec- 
tion aftermath has made that plain. With 
Republicans about to take control of Con- 
gress, President Truman was confronted 
with a demand from within his own party 
that he resign, and leave a Republican in 
the White House. The demand was, per- 
haps, unexampled in American history. 


Mr. Truman lost no time in letting his 
views be known. 

A spokesman told newspapermen that 
the President’s refusal to quit rested on 
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WHY MR. TRUMAN DOESN'T QUIT 


Refusal to Change Rules by Fiat, or to Run Out on Job and Party 


priate for their salaries, or direct action to 
abolish agencies in which they work. From 
the party’s viewpoint, too, these men, in 
total, make a large contribution to party 
campaign funds. Mr. Truman must stay on 
the job to protect the party and its job- 
holders—by the use of his veto, if necessary. 

The suggestion. The basic idea of a 
presidential abdication was the more amaz- 
ing because it came from within the 
Democratic Party. It was offered by Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas, 
previously a supporter of Mr. Truman’s 
policies. The purpose was to eliminate 
the pulling and hauling, the government at 
cross-purposes, that seems likely to result 
from the circumstances of a Republican 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
-. that the idea came from a Democrat was amazing 


two reasons. He is not the sort that runs 
out on a job, and he has no intention of 
changing the American form of govern- 
ment by executive fiat. But there were 
other reasons that were left unspoken. 
Party debts. From the point of view of 
realistic politics, a President does not abdi- 
cate because he owes a debt to the party 
that put him in the White House. If Mr. 
Truman had stepped aside, the change 
would have imperiled the jobs of many 
thousands of officials who were appointed 
through the various party organizations. 
Some could have been lopped off through 
a simple request for their resignations, 
others by a congressional refusal to appro- 
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Congress and a Democratic President. 

Essentially, it would have given the 
American Government some temporary 
resemblance to the parliamentary system 
used in England by making both the 
executive and legislative branches conform 
with the election returns. It would have 
been carried out by having Mr. Truman 
appoint a Republican Secretary of State, 
who, in the absence of a Vice President, 
would automatically succeed to the White 
House upon the President’s resignation. 
The very prospect of such a situation wor- 
ried even some Republicans. They are not 
prepared to choose a President just now 
without a resounding squabble. 








As for Mr. Fulbright, one comment was 
that he, a former Rhodes scholar, went to 
Oxford too early in his career. He is pre. 
paring a constitutional amendment under 
which Congress could, at any time, call a 
new election of both its own membership 
and the President. 

Relations with Congress. With the 
abdication question put aside, the ques. 
tion of the President’s relations with the 
new Republican Congress remained urgent 
and troublesome. 

Efforts undoubtedly will be made to 
form committees of co-ordination between 
White House and Capitol. The Republi- 
cans, naturally, will consent readily to such 
a course. The idea would be to exchange 
views in advance on proposed legislation, 
with some give and take, to avoid a series 
of vetoes and a governmental stalemate, 
How effective such groups may be is 
another question, however. 

The point that troubles White House 
advisers is whether the Republicans actu- 
ally will be disposed to co-operate, or 
whether, having tasted victory, and 
looking forward to winning the Presidency 
in 1948, they will simply take matters in 
their own hands. Such a course could be 
highly embarrassing to the President, po- 
litically. 

The election and foreign policy. The 
President, after traveling to Missouri to 
vote, received the election returns calmly 
on the way back. Although his disappoint- 
ment must have been acute, he took the 
results with good grace and without imme- 
diate comment. His aides said his principal 
concern was for the effect of the voting 
abroad, how it would be interpreted by 
other nations. One result in the foreign 
situation already was becoming obvious. 
The prestige of Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, with other nations 
now is much enhanced. Mr. Vandenberg 
is to become chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. He has been 
acting as an adviser to Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes in discussions with other 
countries. Prospects are that these nations 
now would look to Mr. Vandenberg, rather 
than Mr. Byrnes, for authoritative state- 
ments. 

Russian visitor. Back in Washington, 
Mr. Truman was laid up with a cold, and 
canceled most engagements, excepting 4 
courtesy call from Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 
the Russian Foreign Minister. The con- 
versation was entirely chitchat. But the 
presence of the Russian visitor, perhaps, 
emphasized Mr. Truman’s worries as to 
the election’s consequences abroad. 
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... that’s why Kecordak microfilming 


solves storage problems... speeds reference to files 


Gone are the days when 
record-keeping involved 
the use of many bulky 
filing cabinets . . . when reference to 
files was a slow, laborious process! 

Now ... with Recordak micro- 
filming ... you can “de-bulk” your 
files . . . store letters, documents, 
papers of every kind in 2% of their 
original space . . . make reference 
quick, easy. 


Costs are surprisingly low 


With your own Recordak equipment, 
you can microfilm 1000 letters for $1. 
And the Recordak Microfilming Serv- 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


K 


ice will do it for you—in your office 
or in a Recordak branch office—for 
very little more. 

7 7 7 


Because it saves such tremendous 
amounts of space . . . and because 
it’s so inexpensive . . . Recordak 
microfilming has unlimited possibil- 
ities for use in almost any business. 
To help yourself judge how it may 
be useful to you, read—“‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Write 
for it—it’s free. 
Recordak Corporation 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 

350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its uses in business systems 


Mail coupon for FREE book 


Recordak Corporation 
! 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your free book about 
Recordak microfilming, “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Ine United 





THE BEGINNING OF A FAIR DEAL 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Successful government is the art of adjustment of 
the majority and minority points of view. 

This means recognition of the fact that after an elec- 
tion the will of the majority shall prevail but also that 
minority and majority must live alongside of one an- 
other. Majorities, therefore, must not be arbitrary. 

The New Deal has not been an example of success- 
ful government. It has been a government by revo- 
lutionary methods—by usurpation of constitutional 
power. The minority has been handled in roughshod 
fashion. The courts have been packed with political 
and class-conscious partisans. The bureaus and boards 
were packed with men whose concept of government 
was that of the revolutionary. There has been, in many 
instances, a woeful disregard of the rights of the min- 
ority as embodied in the Bill of Rights. 

While political majorities may change, constitu- 
tional rights and individual liberties do not change. 

The election last week changed one majority for 
another in Congress, but it did not deprive any group 
in the nation of its fundamental rights. 

There is talk of “deadlock” and “stalemate” in the 
Federal Government because one branch is Demo- 
cratic and the other is Republican. This could result, 
of course, but it need not. 

The Republican party has witnessed an abuse of 
power by the New Dealers for more than a decade. 
The Republicans would do well not to imitate their 
predecessors but to give America what she wants and 
needs—a fair deal for all. 


Continuity assured in foreign policy: What the 
United States requires in national policy is not a series 
of measures designed to protect this or that economic 
group or to promote the political future of this or that 
faction or individual. It needs an objective and dis- 
passionate appraisal of the critical circumstances that 
surround us in domestic and foreign affairs. 

Fortunately President Truman and _ Secretary 
Byrnes had the foresight to make our foreign policy 
bipartisan. The Byrnes-Vandenberg-Connally team is 
preserved. Senator Vandenberg becomes chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Another in- 
ternational cooperationist, Charles Eaton of New Jer- 
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sey will head the House Foreign Affairs Committee, iis 
Republicans, moreover, sit on the United Nations ou 

delegation for America and in other key posts deal- ts 
ing with foreign matters. The International Bank, for vet 
instance, is headed by a Republican, Eugene Meyer. ica 
Here, therefore, is continuity, and that fact should 
be impressed on the whole worid. fai 
The handout era is over: But foreign nations its 
should take notice. The era of unrestricted giving is bet 
over. It has come to an end because the American ta 
people do not like to give and never receive. What- in 
ever funds are available for use abroad must be effec- ten 
tively used not merely in our interest but in the in- for 
terest of world reconstruction. There is no change in all 
the basic desire of the American people to see the 7 
world helped to recovery, but it must be on the basis trai 
of work and production and not of subsidy. lan 
In domestic affairs the same principle holds true. — 
There must be an end to profligate use of public funds. a 
The handout era is over. Taxes are high but can be -" 
and should be reduced without jeopardizing our na- on 
tional defense or impairing our commitments to vet- sale 
erans and the retirement of our public debt. E 
President Truman can accomplish much in his next rs 
two years. There need be no fulfillment of the prophe- of t 
cies of “deadlock” and “stalemate.” If Mr. Truman an 
wishes to obey the will of the people, he can do so by ae 
signing measures passed by a majority of Congress - 
which reflect the public will, reserving the veto only . 
for those fundamental questions in which the minority Hindi 
interest would, in his judgment, be seriously threat- beer 
ened. If a measure has public support, enough Demo- —_ 
crats will be persuaded to vote with the Republicans beer 
to override the veto. saci 
Cooperation is possible—indeed, it is imperative—in ei 
the next few years. It would not be surprising if the - 
emphasis in the future, however, will be on effective , 
administration or execution of broad policies on which _ 
the nation is agreed rather than on the introduction of with 
new and doubtful experiments or the return to certain oe 
worn-out policies of the pre-1932 variety that had | com 
their origin in the greed of pressure groups. we 
The Republican party in Congress is not the party sai 
ae e__—_— 
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ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








—— 





Cooperation is possible between Congress and the President if each recognizes 
that constitutional rights belong alike to majority and minority groups— 


Fair administration of the law will end New Deal abuse of power. 


of “reaction.” It is not the party of the ’20s or of previ- 
ous years in the memory of the present generation. It 
is a party of young men and women—lots of them 
veterans who have come back to demand that Amer- 
ica find a way to govern herself fairly and effectively. 

The biggest single demand of the people today is for 
fairness and equitable treatment by the government of 
its citizens. In a post-war period there is no difference 
between Republican and Democratic desires for lower 
taxes, less waste, less interference by the government 
in the operations of business and of the economic sys- 
tem. What is demanded mostly is that laws be en- 
forced equally against all—against all monopolists and 
all who restrain or interrupt commerce. 

The biggest single sin of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration has been its refusal to enforce the laws of the 
land against all groups alike. Next to this is the mis- 
use of laws by administrative agencies to favor their 
political henchmen. A Democratic Attorney General 
actually condoned such an alliance. This is a scan- 
dalous condition which must now be exposed to view 
so that the details may be fully known. 


Expose the facts to the people: Except for some 
urgent amendments and long-overdue changes in some 
of the labor laws, the Republican Congress should go 
slow about enacting new labor legislation. Instead, the 
Republican majority should make a thorough investi- 
gation of the facts of our labor problems. 

This is necessary in order that all the people, and 
especially the workers, shall know how they have 
been duped, how they have been robbed of rightful 
earnings by a system of union tyranny that has often 
been characterized by actual corruption. The whole 
mess must be revealed to public view so that the 
workers themselves may decide what laws they wish 
to see passed to protect them against such abuses. 

Not only must there be a thorough investigation of 
every agency of the government that has been dealing 
with the labor problem but of every phase of the war 
operation in which public funds were used to enrich 
contractors and political lobbyists. Maybe the inquiry 
will turn up as little in a relative sense as was revealed 
after World War I, but it is necessary to make the 


study in order that the record may be complete and 
the “little” made known. 

These inquiries should not be “witch hunts.” They 
should aim at making public the actual records in 
the files so that the American people may know what 
has been done under the cloak of official secrecy. 

The Republicans must not consider the election re- 
sults as a counter-revolution. They must respect the 
Constitution and the rights of the minority. Let us be 
done with “left” and “right.” The election was not a 
swing to the “right.” It was a swing away from the 
revolutionary concept that the end justifies the means 
and that the statutes can be twisted by an intel- 
lectually dishonest group of officials to mean things 
which Congress never said or intended to say. 


Restore balance to courts: The New Deal concept 
has been that the Democratic party “controlled” the 
Supreme Court. The ratio of 8 Democrats to 1 Repub- 
lican is not a proper balance as between majority and 
minority parties. The Federal judiciary throughout the 
land today has been chosen almost 100 per cent from 
the Democratic party and particularly from persons 
sympathetic with the New Deal revolution. No Repub- 
lican administration in past history ever made such a 
blunder. The ratio was usually 60 per cent Republicans 
and 40 per cent Democrats. That balance as between 
the two parties must be restored and it can be if Presi- 
dent Truman in filling vacancies hereafter will make 
appointments to District and Circuit courts from 
among fair-minded, honest-minded Republicans. 
That’s one way to avoid “stalemate”—stop the abuses 
of arbitrary, one-sided government! 

The Republican party has been given only one half 
of the responsibility of government. It has not been giv- 
en the powers of the Presidency, which are extensive. 

The President and the leaders of Congress can work 
together if the extremists and partisans on each side are 
squelched and the same sober common sense which the 
people exhibited at the polls last week is reflected in the 
acts of their chosen representatives. 

The country is to be congratulated for having 
started the wheels turning toward effective and honest 
self-government. It is the beginning of a fair deal. 
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HE ELECTION CHANGED the pillars of power in the two 

houses of Congress. Republican gains of 12 seats in 
the Senate and 53 in the House gave them complete 
control of the legislative branch of Government. 

The new Senate line-up is: 51 Republicans and 45 
Democrats. The old was: 56 Democrats, 39 Repub- 
licans, 1 Progressive. 

The new House line-up is: 246 Republicans, 188 
Democrats and 1 American Labor. The old was: 241 
Democrats, 193 Republicans (including 1 former Pro- 
gressive), 1 Progressive and 1 American Labor. 

In Wisconsin, the Progressive Party disbanded last 
Spring. Senator Robert M. La Follette Jr., tried for a 
Republican nomination and lost to a regular Repub- 


THE HOUSE 








lican. The Progressive member of the House shifted to 
the Republican Party and won re-election. In New 
York, Vito Marcantonio, the single American Labor 
member, was re-elected. : 

Republican gains came in 18 States. They won 2% 
seats in four States, as follows: California, 7; Illinois, § 
New York, 6, and Pennsylvania, 9. 

The Republicans’ other House seats were won in these 
14 States: Connecticut, 4; Delaware, 1; Idaho, 1; Ker 
tucky, 2; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 1; Mis 
souri, 3; Nevada, 1; Ohio, 2; Utah, 1; Washington, 
3: West Virginia, 3, and Wisconsin, 2. They lost 1 each 
in Massachusetts and Colorado. 

Senate winnings were in Delaware, Idaho, Massacht- 
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setts, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Utah and Washington. These 11 seats 
came from Democratic Senators. A twelfth seat came in 
Wisconsin, where the Republicans got the seat formerly 
held by Mr. La Follette. Forty-nine seats are needed 
to control the Senate. 

The shift in power gave the Republicans a six-seat 
margin over the Democrats in the Senate and a 58-seat 
margin in the House. In the Senate, they will have in 
the new Congress just five seats fewer than the Demo- 
crats have now. And in the House, they will have five 
more seats than the Democrats now have. 

The change finds the Democrats now with only 24 
more seats than they had in 1928 after the Hoover land- 
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slide. Then they had 163 and the Republicans 267. More 
seats were held then by minor parties than are today. 

The tide of votes that swept the Republicans into 
power wrought more electoral changes in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives than any other in the last 
70 years except for four that were prompted by depres- 
sion voting. 

In 1938, the Democrats lost 72 House seats. In 1932, a 
presidential year, the Republicans lost 98 House seats. 
In 1922, the Republicans lost 76 House seats. And in 
1894, the Democrats lost 113 House seats. But all of 
those were depression years. 

This year’s voting was not prompted by a depression. 
But there was a desire for change. 
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Trade Mark 


* 


Relief Grain 
(Sandblasted, 
light in weight) 
$7.50 


World’s 
Best Smoking 
Pipe 






The KAYWOODIE organization began 
making pipes in 1851. The pipes were 
smoked with pleasure and satisfaction, and 
soon were as popular in many sections as 
country stores where men gathered: Today, 
Kaywoodie Pipes are fashioned in 128 
operations which altogether require as 
much skill as the cutting of a diamond. 
The men who do this have specialized 
training. They know what constitutes a 
good pipe, for comfort, balance, smoking 
quality and likable charac- 
teristics. Enjoy the satis- 
faction of smoking a 
Kaywoodie. At deal- 
ers’, $3.50 to $25. 
Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 
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Nationel Issues 


Effects of Republican Victory: 
Press Appraisal Here and Abroad 


The Republican sweep in the congres- 
sional elections, generally interpreted in 
the American press as a revolt against the 
Truman Administration’s handling — of 
domestic affairs, has brought expressions 
of concern from some editors abroad over 
a possible change in United States foreign 
policy. A shift toward isolationism—is 
not feared, but many European papers 
predict a stiffening U.S. policy toward 
Russia. 

At home, editors take for granted that 
there will be little change in foreign policy, 
except possibly where economic matters are 
involved. They are concerned principally 
with the possibility of a stalemate between 
a Democratic Administration and a Re- 
publican Congress. 

Abroad, the London Spectator (Con- 
servative) finds reason to feel “uneasy,” 
but discounts fears that America is giving 
up world leadership. 

L’Aube of Paris (Conservative) calls the 
vote a vote “for Byrnes against Wallace,” 
foreshadowing a stiffened policy toward 
Russia but not a return to isolationism. 

The Times of London (Independent 
Conservative) believes that “the delicate 
balance between opposing forces” which 
produces a bipartisan policy “will tend to 
incline rather more to the right.” 

The Communist view is reflected by the 
Paris Soir, which declares that “the Re- 
publican Party envisages a foreign policy 
aimed at domination of the world by the 


US.A.” 
In Berlin, the Soviet-controlled Neues 
Deutschland (Communist) accuses the 


“right-wing bloc of Republicans and 
Democrats” of “forcing a swing from the 
Roosevelt policy of unity of the great 
powers to the Vandenberg policy of 
atomic diplomacy.” 

“A profound repercussion . . . on 
American foreign policy, especially on its 
economic plan” is predicted by Paris 
Presse (Rightist) . 

The election result is “bad news for 
the world,” in the opinion of the London 
Daily Herald (Labor), which expresses 
concern for the future of the food pro- 
gram. 

This “triumph of reaction,” says the 
London Star (Liberal), compels Britain 
now “to stand on her own feet” in order 
to avoid being “at the mercy of backward 
decisions across the Atlantic.” That news- 
paper foresees “American big business . . . 
thwarting . . . efforts to get order into 
world affairs.” 

Americans “have gambled on a policy 
of completely untrammeled private enter- 


prise, probably without realizing the jp. 
mensity of the stakes involved,” says the 
London News Chronicle (Liberal) Th 
paper declares that such a policy pp. 
duced a “catastrophic slump” after the 
first World War. 

Like most other American papers, the 
New York Times (Ind.) sees “no reason tp 
fear ...an American retreat into . . . politi 
cal isolation,” although it takes note of 
“important differences” between the two 
parties in “matters of international finance 
and economics.” Domestic issues, the 
Times believes, decided the election, and 
it warns Congress and the Administm. 
tion, in dealing with these, not to “ey. 
ploit . . . divided authority for political 
advantage.” 

The “anti-Truman” defeat does not ma 
the prospect that this country will continue 
to pursue the problem of guiding world 
reconstruction, in the opinion of the Wash. 
ington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), which calls 
that and keeping the economy “on an equal 
keel” our two great problems. 

The election means neither “a repudia- 
tion of American foreign policy” nor a 
return to “the laissez-faire policy of Mr. 
Hoover,” according to the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) , but it warns against 
a situation in which, ailing “a mutual give 
and take, Mr. Truman may have responsi 
bility without power, while Congress has 
power without responsibility.” 

The result of the combination of a 
Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress, says the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.), “depends to a considerable 
extent upon how closely both the President 
and Congress hew to the middle of the 
line on domestic issues.” It foresees, “hap- 
pily, . . . . no evidence” of any “material 
change” in foreign policy. 

The Republican victory is hailed as “a 
salvation for the country” by the Cleve 
land News (Ind.-Rep.), but this paper 
urges the Republicans “to keep in mind... 
that they have come into power under the 
impulse of a revolt against excesses. They 
must not ... fall into excesses in the op 
posite extreme.” 

“The vote .. . was primarily one of pro 
test,” observes the Minneapolis Tribune 


(Ind.). “It cannot be construed ...as4f 


mandate for reaction.” 


“The obvious turn to ‘center’... cal | 


easily be misinterpreted,” says the Des 
Moines Register (Ind.), warning the Re- 
publican leadership “not to deceive itsel 
that the tide must necessarily flow hog 
wild past ‘center’ and far beyond before tt 
comes to rest again.” 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 
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TONE’S RIGHT... COLOR’S BRIGHT... CABINET IS DU PONT “LUCITE” 





WHAT'S NEW 


This “dialyser” made of Du Pont 
“Lucite” enables scientists to observe 
more easily the progress of experiments. 
With this transparent unit, they can 
keep a constant watch on various proc- 
€sses, such as removing acids, recover- 
ing soluble salts, and separating col- 
loidal materials. It’s a new idea in 
laboratory equipment . .. made possible 
by the clarity, light weight, and chem- 
ical inertness of “Lucite.” 


Yes... you can now get rich tone and 
brilliant color both in the same radio. 
That is the newest accomplishment of 
Du Pont ‘‘Lucite.” 

The makers of the striking super- 
heterodyne radio shown here selected 
Du Pont ‘‘Lucite”’ not only for its un- 
usual beauty and glowing colors, but 
also for the ample, resonant tonal 
quality it assures as a cabinet material. 

**Lucite”’ acrylic resin has good ten- 
sile and flexural strength, and is shatter- 
resistant. The excellent optical qualities 
of ‘‘Lucite’’ are evidenced in its ability 
to ‘‘edge-light,’”’ permitting unusual 
illumination effects. ‘‘Lucite”’ is light 
in weight and ‘can be readily and eco- 
nomically fabricated. 

This use of ‘‘Lucite’’ is one further 
evidence that a manufacturer —in any 
field—who knows what each Du Pont 
plastic can do, stands an ever better chance 


of turning his ideas into marketable prod- 
ucts. Write for literature. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 5911, 
Arlington, N. J. 

The radio shown is made by Cyart Plastics, Inc., Bronx, 


New York. The cabinet is hand-fabricated from sheets 
of colored and transparent Du Pont “ Lucite.”’ 
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FOR LITTLE BUSINESS?! 


You know that your Government is offering a wide range of choice plants for 
sale or lease—on attractive terms. 

What you may not know, is the exceptionally favorable position of so-called 
“small business” in acquiring these properties for its particular needs. 

If you are not the dominant firm in your field—or are not affiliated with the 
leader—or do not employ more than 500 persons . . . you may be able to qualify 


9 


as a “small business” under the law governing disposal of these facilities. 

Once you are so qualified, there is immediate possibility for you to obtain 
the plant you want under high priority—a priority given the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase these plants for re-sale to small business. Our 
field offices will advise you how to obtain this priority certification. 

You will find that the Government’s surplus plant offerings are highly flexible, 
for example: (1) Entire plants (both large and small)—(2) Land and buildings 
only—(3) Land and buildings together with such portions of the contained 
oe . equipment as may be desired—(4) Specific, separate buildings, where the facility 
ie . . os is economically and operationally divisible; and—(5) Lease of a portion of a 
Le CS single building under a multiple-tenancy arrangement. 


















f If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing your facilities, 
é adding a new process, relocating your business or 
# starting a new enterprise—make your needs for plant 
and equipment known to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration office nearest you—see list below. 


Write, phone or call for the PLANT-FINDER, 
a fully indexed, descriptive catalog of Government- 


owned plants. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF .REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM «+ BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT + FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH «+ HELENA + HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. « LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE + MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE « NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK + OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. « RICHMOND 
ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « SPOKANE + TULSA 

181-3 
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WE WOULDN’T 
RECOMMEND 
STARTING A 


DIAMOND MINE 


IN ALABAMA 


M UCH as we would like to 
see you locate here, pleased 
as Alabamians would be at 
the employment the opening 
of a diamond mine in Ala- 
bama would give, that is a 
venture which we wouldn't 
recommend, even though 
there is a market in Alabama 
for diamonds. We wouldn’t 
recommend it because, so far 
as is presently known, there 
are no diamond deposits in 
Alabama. 


The case of the diamond 
mine in Alabama is, of 
course, an exaggeration but 
illustrates the point that we 
will not try to “sell” you 
Alabama as being ideal for 
any and all industries. It is 
an ideal location for some, a 
very satisfactory one for 
others and perhaps not suit- 
able for a limited few. 


Your inquiry will, after 
consultation, bring to you an 
impartial report from which 
you can determine whether 
or not there is in Alabama a 
location which meets your 
requirements. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 
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| Question, of tine Week—. 





e Reg. U.S. Pat. 


More or Fewer Big New Strikes 
As Result of Election Outcome? 


Whether the Republican victory in 
the election will cause more or fewer 
strikes is a question of great impor- 
tance. To present a cross section of 
public opinion, The United States 
News asked labor experts and mem- 
bers of Congress active in the field of 
labor legislation: 


Will the election outcome encour- 
age or discourage big new strikes? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


John M. Carmody 


Washington, D.C.; Former Member, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; Former mem- 
ber, U.S. Maritime Commission; Member, 
National Mediation Board, 1933-35; Chair- 
man, Bituminous Coal Labor Board, 1933, 


answers: 

It seems to me to be too early to know 
definitely. If history repeats itself, the 
course of consumer forces will determine 
the number, size and intensity of work 
stoppages. If prices increased materially, or 
even remain at present high levels, thereby 
cutting into what has come to be accepted 
as the decent American standard of living 
of wage and salary earners and their fam- 
ilies, protest in form of strikes is likely to 
occur irrespective of threats of repressive 
legislation. The one sure and quick way to 
encourage strike dgitation is to remove 
rent control or ceilings and thereby per- 
mit landlords to raise rent generally, as 
they seem determined to do. 


Gerard D. Reilly 


Washington, D.C.; Solicitor, Department 
of Labor, 1937-41; Former Member, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 


answers: 

Since dissatisfaction with the strike sit- 
uation is probably the principal factor in 
the trend, the result should strengthen the 
hand of the more moderate labor leader- 
ship. No real stability can be expected, 
however, until the President and Congress 
co-operate in constructive revision and cod- 
ification of labor laws, enabling the Gov- 
ernment to intervene effectively in stop- 
pages affecting public interest. 


Donald R. Richberg 


Washington, D. C.; Coauthor, Railway Labor 
Act of 1926 and National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933; Former Chairman, 
National Recovery Administration, 


answers: 


If labor leaders have an ounce of judg- 
ment left they will learn these things from 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 


the election returns: The people of the 
U.S. want a Government that will stop the 
industrial warfare which has brought jp. 
calculable losses to all the people, inchud. 
ing the deluded and misled wage earners, 
If big new strikes are not prevented by 
organized labor itself, the passage of anti- 
strike legislation is inevitable. If this new 
law goes too far and unfairly restricts the 
unions in advancing labor interests, the 
blame should fall on their shortsighted 
leaders. They did not see that labor dicta. 
tors and labor monopolists are just as in- 
tolerable to a free people as any other 
breed of tyrants. 


James B. Carey 


Washington, D. C.3 Secretary-Treasurer, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


answers: 


If big industrial management interprets 
the recent election as a license to grab 
even more than they have in the past, or 
as a widened franchise to withhold more 
goods than ever from the market in order 
to exact higher prices and larger profits at 
the expense of workers and consumers, 
their action will constitute a decision to 
engage in industrial warfare. 


(by telegraph) 


Robert J. Watt 


Washington, D. C.; International Represent- 
ative, American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 


Solution of economic difficulties must be 
sought by collective bargaining if employ- 
ers and workers are to avoid the adverse 
consequence of Government interference, 
which is ultimately harmful whichever side 
may be the initial beneficiary. If employers 
and workers utilize collective bargaining, 
conciliation and arbitration where prac- 
ticable, election results will not influence 
strikes either way, provided we avoid 
runaway inflation and unwise legislation. 


(by telegraph) 


Ted V. Rogers 


Washington, D.C.; President, American 
Trucking Association, 
answers: 

Election will have little or no immediate 
effect on strikes. There is little evidence up 
to now that either legislative or public 
opinion has influenced calling or not call- 
ing of strikes. Despite tendency of 79th 
Congress to chastise labor for strike ex- 
cesses, there has been no apparent letup in 
incidence of strikes and strike threats since. 
However, if 80th Congress enacts legisla- 
tion providing equality for employer an 
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A railroad crosstie is just a precisely processed 
piece of good timber. But it takes 16,000,000 of 
them to share the load day in and day out along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. Each tie must be 
near-perfect . . . for each has a sturdy job to do in 
the railroad’s overall operation. 

The crosstie is another one of those ‘“‘little’’ 
things which go to make up the railroads. Good, 
strong ties are an important part of good railroad- 
ing. And they take a terrific beating. Exhaustive 
experimentation proves that they must be made of 
wood. For over a long period of time, only 
wood can give strength and the required high 
degree of resiliency. 

Each tie is a work of science — carefully 
selected from the best timber, precisely cut 
to measure, critically inspected, chemically 


WINSTON-SALEM 
E 






treated for long 
life, dated and installed 
by roadbed experts. With- 
out scientific treatment, the av- 
erage tie would last only seven 
years. The N. & W. maintains its 
own tie treating chemical plant, staffed 
by experienced men who know how to 
give long life and service to ties. Today, 
N. & W. ties have an average life of 20 years. 

Sleek passenger trains and heavy tonnage 
freight trains are rolling day and night over heavy 
steel rails on fast schedules to the markets and 
seaports of America — safely and smoothly, be- 
cause each tie helps to make it that way. 

Norfolk and Western ties are strong — and 
there are 16,000,000 of them to share the load 
. & Sewe You. 
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4. “\ could listen to that canary 
Blu all day long, Whitey.” 


[iH “Yes, Blackie, you never 
UW get tired of something that 


pleases you.” 


And that, Whitey, is the secret of 
BLACK & WHITE’s world-wide suc- 
cess! This famous Scotch has the char- 
acter that everyone likes—fine quality 
that folks have grown to depend on 
because it is always the same, always 


pleasing, always satisfying. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Me Seoteh with Clharacler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














Luestion of the Week 


employe before the law, the story may be 
different. 


Senator Hatch 


(Dem.), N. Mex.; Member, Senate Commit. 
tee on Judiciary; Coauthor, Ball-Burton. 
Hatch Labor Bill, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Republican election victory will encour. 
age new wave of strikes, as some indus- 
trialists will seize what they consider an 
opportunity to break down strength of 
organized labor. Labor will not readily sur- 
render. Open warfare can easily result, 
Democratic victory with present Adminis. 
tration trend toward true collective-bar- 
gaining, conciliation and arbitration defi- 
nitely tends toward amicable adjustment 
without resorting to strikes. 


Rep. Francis Case 

(Rep.), S. Dak.; Author, Labor Disputes Bill 

(H.R. 5262), 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Answer depends on the wisdom of labor’s 

leaders. The election outcome should dis- 
courage strikes by offering a prospect of 
labor legislation which will provide ways 
to adjust grievances and achieve justice 
without industrial war. There may be some 
strikes inspired by shortsighted leaders, but 
smartest leaders will neither invite harsh 
legislation nor overlook possibilities in con- 
structive legislation by rush of strikes at 
this time. 


Senator Morse 


(Rep.), Oreg.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education and Labor, and Mines and 
Mining; Member, National Labor Relations 
Board, 1942-44, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

A Republican victory in the elections 
will discourage big new strikes because it 
will substitute free collective bargaining 


for the political bargaining which has char- . 


acterized the Truman Administration. 

There is one type of strike that must be 
watched for during the next year and that 
is a production strike in the form of pro- 
duction curtailment. Some of our big 
business has become so big through its 
monopolistic mergers that it offers a great 
challenge to the Republican Party to dem- 
onstrate, in no uncertain terms, that, once 
it is in power, it will crack down with some 
effective monopolistic controls. 


William L. Hutcheson 
Indianapolis, Ind.; President, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, (AFL), 

answers: (by telegraph) 

I fail to see wherein the’ results of the 
election should have any effect in encour- 
aging strikes or discouraging strikes. 
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UNION PROSPECTS IN G.O.P. TIDE 


Republican Congress's Intent to Modify Wagner and Other Acts 


How future strike strategy 
and political needs of ‘48 
may influence legislation 


A change in the Government’s policy 
toward organized labor will be an early 
goal of the Republican-controlled Congress. 
Revision of the Wagner Act to correct cer- 
tain union practices will be one aim. Legis- 
lation restricting strikes will be another. 
Votes will be available to pass whatever 
the Republican leadership agrees upon, but 
behind these votes stands the constant 
threat of a White House veto of any bill 
that is very drastic. 

It is doubtful that this combination of 
a Republican Congress and a Democratic 
President will produce an antistrike law 
with teeth in it. Much depends upon how 
far the Republican leadership, with a good 
chance of capturing the Presidency two 
years from now, is willing to go in antago- 
nizing the unions. Another unknown factor 
is the severity of the next round of strikes. 
A siege of strikes such as that which 
crippled production last spring would in- 
crease sentiment for a severe crackdown 
on unions. 

Whatever is done about strikes, there is 
considerable likelihood that labor legisla- 
tion of a less sweeping nature will be en- 
acted by Congress. Whether the White 
House will approve or reject such legisla- 
tion is still a question, the answer to which 





may lie partly in labor’s demands in the 
months ahead. 

Wagner Act amendments appear to 
have a good chance of passage. More and 
more Republican leaders in Congress, in- 
cluding liberals, are coming forward with 
proposals for changes in this National 
Labor Relations Act, which has _ been 
termed the “Magna Charta of labor” since 
it was drafted by Senator Wagner (Dem.) , 
of New York, over a decade ago. 

Appropriation cuts may be used by the 
Republicans to seek changes in procedure 
and policies of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Chairman Paul M. Herzog 
was forced to reduce the NLRB staff after 
funds were cut earlier this year by the 
Democratic Congress. A deficiency appro- 
priation will be needed to carry on the 
present program until the fiscal year ends 
in June. Congress can curb the activities 
of the Board by refusing further funds or 
by restricting the uses of funds. The Re- 
publicans have been critical of many 
NLRB policies. 

Free speech. One of the NLRB policies 
frequently under attack is the Board’s re- 
striction on the right of an employer to dis- 
cuss unionism with his employes. A change 
in this policy may now be forced through 
appropriation cuts or through an amend- 
ment to the Wagner Act that would clearly 
define rights of employers as well as those 
of unions. 

Unfair practices of unions also may be 


defined and prohibited by amendments to 
the Wagner Act. One of the liberals of the 
Republican Party, Senator Morse (Rep.), 
of Oregon, favors revision of the Wagner 
Act to outlaw certain practices. He would 
ban secondary boycotts in jurisdictional 
disputes between unions, and “illegitimate 
or political picket lines.” Senator Morse 
also would outlaw union programs to re- 
duce output of employes in order to spread 
the work. He proposes that the NLRB be 
given authority to go into court to enforce 
orders against such practices, just as it now 
proceeds against “unfair practices” of em- 
ployers. The Senator says, however, he 
would oppose any moves to restrict any 
“legitimate” union activities on issues of 
wages, hours and working conditions. Sen- 
ator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota, also has 
suggested somewhat similar amendments 
to this Act to prohibit “unfair” union prac- 
tices. 

War Labor Disputes Act will be under 
attack early in the new session. Republi- 
cans will seek its repeal. Only portion of 
this Act that remains effective is the seizure 
clause under which the Government now is 
operating the soft-coal mines. Termination 
of this Act presumably would force return 
of the mines to private industry and end a 
form of state socialism for the mining in- 
dustry that has brought protests from 
many Republican members of Congress. 

Fair Labor Standards Act also may 
become involved in Republican moves to 
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The doubt: Could a combination of a Republican Congress and a Democratic President result in an antistrike law with teeth? 
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reform labor laws. This law, also known 
as the Wage and Hour Act, is the basis 
for many large damage suits now being 
won by unions for travel-time pay within 
industrial establishments. A Supreme Court 
decision upholding travel-time pay in fac- 
tories has led to payment of millions of 
dollars in back pay to factory employes. 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers, 
for example, just announced that it had 
won $4,656,000 in travel-time pay for em- 
ployes of a chemical plant. With other 
companies facing similar suits, Congress 
may seek to change the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to prevent such claims in the 
future. Congress also could cripple work 
of. the Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Division in enforcing other sec- 
tions of the law by reducing the ap- 
propriations. 

Labor Department appropriations for 
other activities also are likely to face 
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MESSRS. MURRAY & GREEN 
Strikes and strategy will aid... 


harder sledding than in the past. Labor 
Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach has 
planned to seek funds for creation of a 
labor extension service similar to educa- 
tional facilities provided for farmers by 
the Agriculture Department. Republicans 
are not expected to show much interest in 
such a program. They also may curtail 
funds of the Conciliation Service and other 
branches of the Department. 

Wage controls. Another result of the 
Republican victory apparently was to in- 
sure the lifting of all wage controls. The 
Democratic Administration apparently had 
planned to remove the last remaining regu- 
lations on wage increases, regardless of the 
election outcome. The Republican land- 
slide, however, probably affected the future 
of restrictions on wage reductions. The 
Democratic Administration could expect 
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Republican opposition to retention of rules 
requiring employers to obtain approval of 
the Government before making reductions 
in wage rates. Here again the power of 
Congress to cut off appropriations is a 
weapon in the hands of the Republicans to 
force policy changes. 

Existing labor policies thus seem to be 
due for a thorough going over when the 
Republicans take charge of Congress. There 
is more question, however, about the 
party’s attitude toward new labor meas- 
ures, 

Antistrike bills again will be intro- 
duced by several Republicans. 

Case bill. As a starter, the Republicans 
have available the bill sponsored at the 
last session by Representative Francis 
Case (Rep.), of South Dakota. The bill 
was passed by both houses, but was vetoed 
by President Truman. This bill required 
unions to delay a strike so that a mediation 
board could seek a settlement of the dis- 
pute. It made unions liable to suits for 
damages for breach of contract, and other- 
wise restricted a number of union activi- 
ties. 

Caution already has been advised, how- 
ever, by Senator Ball who again will play 
an important role among the Republicans 
in drafting labor legislation. Mr. Ball says 
he is open to suggestions for changes in 
terms of the Case bill. He proposes a 
lengthy study of the whole field of labor 
bills before action is taken. In addition to 
considering amendments to the Wagner 
Act, he would strengthen facilities for me- 
diating disputes. Mr. Ball thinks that the 
Republicans should consult Mr. Truman 
before trying to force through a labor 
bill. He believes that passage over a 
presidential veto is doubtful, except on 
matters that would receive overwhelming 
public support. 

A mediation-board plan might be able 
to escape such a veto. Considerable sup- 
port for strengthening the mediation ma- 
chinery is in evidence, although there is 
some dispute over whether the present 
U.S. Conciliation Service should be im- 
proved or a separate mediation board 
should be created outside the Labor De- 
partment. The proposals for Wagner Act 
amendments would not prevent the indus- 
try-wide strikes over wage demands that 
have caused most of the nation’s indus- 
trial distress. That is why much stress is 
being placed on improving mediation fa- 
cilities. 

Strategy of the Republicans, therefore, 
may call for creation of a mediation board, 
but this strategy may stop short of sweep- 
ing restrictions on strikes. Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, and other Republican leaders will 
have to decide whether the party can risk 
its chances in 1948 by promoting severely 
restrictive laws against labor. Senator 
Morse, for example, has stated that the 
party is doomed to defeat if it supports 
drastic restrictive legislation. Strategists of 


the party have to consider whether the 
labor vote in the large cities will support 
the Republicans in the 1948 presidential] 
campaign if the party enacts antistrike 
bills. 

Labor’s losses in the elections, hoy. 
ever, may encourage the conservative ele. 
ments in the Republican Party to seek 
severe restrictions on the unions. At least 
five Democratic Senators who were strong 
supporters of organized labor measures yi] 
not return next year. In the House, the 
unions lost at least seven supporters on the 
Democratic side. 

CIO President Philip Murray and his 
PAC failed to elect a majority of the candi- 
dates they supported. PAC backed 5¢ 
successful candidates in the House and six 
in the Senate. The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, independent, won in 81 of the 
188 House contests in which it supported 
candidates. Five of its 23 Senate candidates 
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MESSRS. TAFT & CASE 
ee in deciding the Republican policy 


were successful. How the AFL fared on the 
score card was more difficult to ascertain 
because President William Green had de- 
clined to make public the list of candidates 
AFL was supporting. Instead, records of 
candidates were sent to the various AFL 
affiliates, which were allowed to make their 
own choices. In many cases, however, it 
seemed obvious that the workers did not 
support the candidates who were selected 
for endorsement by the union leaders. 
This lessened the influence of labor 
groups in Congress. 

Strikes will help to determine whether 
the Republicans will support drastic labor 
legislation. If the country has another wave 
of big strikes such as it had in early 1946, 
there will be more likelihood of enactment 
of severe restrictions on unions. Most labor 
leaders recognize this. It may have a re 
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Immovable as Moham- 
med’s mountain is the 
orthodox power plant for 
a fair-sized city. Yet when 
power facilities were 
bombed out in Antwerp. 
Manila, Ghent, the power 
plant came to them . . . the 
mountain to Mohammed. 

Appearing on short notice in the harbors of 
these devastated cities, floating central stations, 
boilered by B&W, each with a cargo of 30,000 
kilowatts, brought relief months before stationary 
power plants-could be rebuilt. At home, in other 
emergencies, they brought succor to Jacksonville 
... to Pensacola ... Vicksburg... 





Mountain to Mohammed ... 20th century version 


There are lots of problems in building boilers 
for central stations that hop about. The ships 
must be designed for passage through narrow 
locks and channels. Boiler weight and size must 
be pared down to make room for plenty of fuel 
. . . boiler efficiency kept high to make the fuel 
supply last. 

B&W built the boilers for the first floating 
power plant, has built others like them since. In 
this, as in its pioneering work in many fields, 
B&W drew on its two major resources: the long 
experience of the past . . . its engineering vision, 
the courage to have new ideas. 

B&W resources, B&W ideas, are available to 
the engineers of all industries, in connection with 
present problems or future plans. N-22 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
ond Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
nd Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment, 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CoO. 
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WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: ALLIANCE, OHIO, AND BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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The boy got too hg 
for lus lagh char 


Twenty years ago, fresh from 
accounting school and little more 
than a boy, he made his hopeful 
but modest business debut on an 
accountant’s high chair. 

Business was much simpler in 
those days—before the advent of 
procurement problems . . . inflated 
production and distribution costs 
... involved tax schedules ... 
increasingly complex labor relations 
... More intensive competition for 
a profitable share of the consumer’s 
shrunken spending dollar. 


As management’s difficulties 
grew. ,. the young accountant grew 
in stature. Now too big for the high 
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chair of the routine “figure shark’’, 
he serves business as a professional 
consultant. The accountant screens, 
coordinates the significant data 
from the diverse functions of the 
business operation . . . production, 
purchasing, sales, financing... and 
provides management with a firm 
foundation of fresh facts on which 
sound policies may be based. 


McBez is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can be of material assistance to all 
professional accountants in their 
important work of assimilating and 
correlating usable business facts. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
Ss 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 











Later Week 


straining influence on the next round of 
disputes. 

Thus there are a number of factors in- 
volved in the question of how far the 
Republicans are to go in restricting activi- 
ties of labor unions. Some changes in the 
existing laws seem likely, but the strategy 
for 1948 and the intensity of the next 
wave of strikes will help to determine the 
exact nature of the Republican policy on 
labor. 





nc 


Growth of Campaign 
Against Closed Shop 


A campaign to outlaw the closed shop 
and otherwise control the activities of 
unions is gaining headway in the States. 
Voters of three States last week registered 
large majorities in favor of bans on labor 
contracts that require union membership 
as a condition of employment, or that give 
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AFL's PADWAY 
In State courts... the test 


union members preference in hiring. A 
fourth State already had a similar law. 
In still a fifth State, the voters approved 
a proposal requiring unions to register and 
to publish financial statements. 

This campaign is of importance to more 
than 8,000,000 workers who now are 
employed under union-security contracts, 
ranging from the closed shop to prefer- 
ential hiring of union members. It is the 
sort of campaign that is likely to spread 
to other States. 

Court tests of all the measures can be 
expected. In Florida, test of the consti- 
tutionality of a State law prohibiting the 
closed shop already is under way. The 
unions promise to carry it to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, if necessary. Joseph Pad- 
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Lockheed Constellation 


GUEST BOOK 





The world’s largest imaginary ballroom, 
1 anes by Martin Block of the radio, 
changes location as this column goes to 
press. Mr. Block, who has broadcast his 
**Make-Believe Ballroom” from New 
York over WNEW for twelve years, will 


now make transcriptions in California 








and fly them nightly, daisy-fresh, to 
New York via Constellation. On a recent 
Constellation trip to Hollywood to ar- 
range all the gimmicks necessary for this 
switch, Mr. Block drew a picture of the 
rich decor of his nebulous new estab- 
lishment, which is more or less repro- 
duced herewith. 


SRS 


The reason worsteds cost so much 
more than woolens is that worsteds go 
through thirty different operations be- 
fore they’re finished, and woolens slip 
by on a mere four. You have this from 
transatlantic Constellation passenger 
John Coon, whose company sells more 
worsted-making machinery than any- 
one. Two of the thirty operations are 
rather embarrassingly called twisting 
and gilling. And if you want to start a 
worsted mill, you’d better have a million 
dollars handy, because that’s what it'll 
cost you. 


SRS 


In addition to a full list of passengers, a 
Constellation recently carried a dummy 
piano keyboard across the country. 
Accompanying the contraption was its 
owner, Miss Rosalyn Tureck, who gives 
series of all-Bach concerts and will tour 
Europe soon to do just that. Miss 
Tureck, preparing for her recent Town 
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Hall engagements, silently practiced 
Bach all the way from Los Angeles to 


New York. 
SRS 


Air travelers, accustomed to all kinds of 
exotic services, sometimes get strange 
whims. One long-suffering hostess on a 
Constellation reports that a recent pas- 
senger, having heard that altitude makes 
some types of fountain pens run, de- 
manded, with a straight face, some non- 


leaking ink. 
SRS 


Bidu Sayao, the world-famous Brazilian 
soprano who works for the Metropol- 
itan Opera, sang out the news about fan 
photographs recently on a San Fran- 
cisco-New York Constellation. Seems 
there’s a big difference between the way 
you think you should look and the way 
the public thinks you should look in a 
photograph. As a result, Miss Sayao 
said, the pictures you send out for pub- 
licity purposes are usually not the ones 
you would choose to put on your grand- 
mother’s piano. Here’s the picture Miss 
Sayao signs and sends out to her fans— 
and although she doesn’t consider it 
her very best, her admirers go for it like 
anything. 





The fastest, most agreeable way to fly 
abroad or here at home is aboard a 
Lockheed Constellation. World leader in 
speed, comfort, safety—as any alert travel 
agent or leading airline will confirm. 
Best reserve well in advance. 
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way, general counsel of the AFL, is plan. 
ning to contest other such legislation as 
it arises. 

The closed-shop and _ several other 
forms of agreement are involved in the 
constitutional amendments just approved 
by voters of three States. 

Nebraska voters approved a constity. 
tional amendment that goes into effect 
without further action by the legislature. 
This amendment prohibits “the denial of 
employment to any person because of 
membership or nonmembership in a labor 
organization.” It also prohibits unions and 
employers from making oral or written 
agreements to exclude someone from em. 
ployment because of membership or non- 
membership in a union. 

Arizona adopted an amendment along 
the same lines, except that action by the 
legislature is required. 

South Dakota, which already had a law 
on its books to prohibit the closed shop, 
reinforced the law with a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing the right to work 
regardless of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union. 

At least four types of union contract 
seemed to be covered by these amend- 
ments. The closed shop requires that only 
union members be hired. The union shop 
forces all employes to join the union within 
a specified period after being hired. The 
maintenance-of-membership clause, _ in- 
voked frequently by the War Labor Board, 
requires that employes who remain in the 
union after an “escape period” continue to 
pay union dues as a condition of employ- 
ment. A preferential-hiring clause pledges 
the employer to hire union members if the 
union can supply them. 

Registration of unions. Another form 
of restrictive legislation aimed at unions 
was approved by a two-to-one margin by 
Massachusetts voters. Unions conducted a 
vigorous campaign to keep it off the books. 
The law includes these provisions: 

To operate as a union, an organization 
must file a list of its officers, a statement 
of its aims, the scale of dues, initiation 
fees, fines and assessments for members, 
and the salaries which are to be paid to 
its officers. 

Annual reports must be filed with the 
State on the money collected and spent by 
the union. An itemized list of expenditures, 
including the names and addresses of per- 
sons receiving payments and the amount 
paid to each, is required. These reports are 
to be open to the public. 

Subpoena power is given to the State 
commissioner of labor and industries to 
require the presence of union officials and 
the production of books, papers and docu- 
ments. 

Violations of the law of the filing of a 
false statement may be punished by fines 
of from $50 to $500. 

This law has the implied blessing of the 
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1 A Better way to save money is to put 


Putting off seeing your dentist is 


one way to save money... but the ] your Insurance on a 3-year basis... 









final cost may be_ painfully high. and reduce your premium 167%2%. 
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If, for example, your fire insurance premiums are $50. a year, in three years you 
sks. would pay $150. When you buy your insurance on a 3-year basis, however, you 


cut your premiums to $125. You save $25. or 16?4%. (On a five-year basis you Lo 1679 no ie A 
ever suffered loss 
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There’s *# Got -Fitted Finnell 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
FLOOR CARE 


In the interest of safety and sanitation, floor-preservation 
and economical maintenance, some floors require wet scrub- 
bing. In mills and factories, for example, wet scrubbing with 
a mineral oil solvent affords the most effectual means of 
quickly and safely removing grimy oil and grease. But in 
machine shops, where grimy oil and grease mix with shav- 
ings and form heavy coatings on the floors, speedy removal 
of the embedded accumulations calls for heavy duty dry 
scrubbing. Floors that are best maintained by waxing are 
dry cleaned and polished in a single operation by the labor- 
saving method of steel-wooling. 


Different floors and conditions call for different methods 
and equipment for adequate floor care. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance machines and 
supplies several of their models in a wide range of sizes. 
From the complete Finnell line, it is possible to choose job- 
fitted equipment! 4 Job-Fitted Finnell provides the greatest 
brush coverage consistent with the area and arrangement of 
the floors — whether the job calls for wet scrubbing, dry 
scrubbing, or dry cleaning ... or for waxing or polishing. 
Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well as 
Steel- Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. For con- 
sultation, free floor survey, or literature. phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3711 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ nN 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Later Week 


State Supreme Court. On the eve of the 
election, the Court refused to enjoin the 
vote on this measure, as requested by 
unions. The Court held that the “mild regy. 
lations” contained in the bill would be 
amply justified in the constitutional senge 
by the great power wielded by a labor 
union, and its capacity for harm if that 
power should rest in irresponsible hands. 
and be exercised without public scrutiny, 









Effects of Election 
On Strike Strategy | 


a 
Union demands for second-round wage ™ 
increases are likely to be affected by the 
nation’s turn to the right in the Congres.% 
sional elections. Some labor leaders may | 
become more cautious in pushing their 
wage demands to the point of a strike, 
Employers, on the other hand, are en. 
couraged by the election results to stiffen 
their resistance to unions’ demands. 

A new climate for labor relations thus 
is one of the results of the Republican 
victory. Union leaders, who for more than 
a decade have been able to fall back upon 
Washington for help when strikes became 
deadlocked, now will get less co-operation 
from the Government. Emplovers will ex- 
pect a Republican Congress to be in 
their corner. 

The White House is to become more 
sensitive to criticism of governmental in- 
terference in labor relations, and is expect- 
ed to take a more neutral position in 
future wage negotiations. An exception, 
however, probably will be made in the 
case of the coal mines, where the admini- 
stration apparently feels it must make 
wage concessions to avert a strike during 
the heating season. The fact that the 
mines are in Government hands makes W 
this situation different from that in other 
industries where wage demands are pend- 


o 
ing. 





Congress, with its threat of antistrike TAK 
legislation, is to be a restraining influence 
on many unions. Here again John L. Lewis amy 


may not be seriously affected, since he is 


out to complete his deal with the Govern- pope 
ment before Congress convenes. Other ing’ 

unions, however, have more to lose from 
restrictive legislation. C 
Union members in many cases partici- did 

pated in the conservative swing at the 
polls. This is viewed by some union fila 

leaders as a warning to use restraint in 
eee 


forcing their demands through strikes. 
Strike strategy of many unions thus is 
to be restudied by the leaders. Many 
unions will seek to make settlements on 
their wage demands short of striking. 
Employers, however, can force strikes 
by attempts to break the unions. If man- 
agement refuses to bargain over increases, 
the unions will be able to rally the support 











of their members for a showdown fight. stal 
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«It is not the finding of a thing, but the making something out of it after it is found, that is of consequence” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





Why some things get better all the time 


TAKE THE MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, for ex- 
ample. Its parts were born in heat as high as 6,000° F. 
...incold as low as 300° below zero . . . under crush- 
ing pressure as great as 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
Only in these extremes of heat, cold and pressure 
did nature yield the metal tungsten for the shining 
filament . . . argon, the colorless gas that fills the bulb 
...and the plastic that permanently seals the glass 
to the metal stem. And it is because 

of such materials that light bulbs 

today are better than ever before. 

The steady improvement of the 

electric light bulb is another in- 

stance of history repeating itself. For man has always 


had to have better materials before he could make 


w_Detter things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry 
and the benefit of mankind is the work of Union 
Carbide. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and en- 
gineering. Working with extremes of heat and cold, 
and with vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC 
now separate or combine nearly one-half of the many 


elements of the earth. 


UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UEC) 


Products of Divisions and Units include— 
ALLOYS AND METALS e CHEMICALS ° PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Competing-fuel threats, 
price difficulties as other 
big problems of industry 


Coal offers one of the problems that no 
election is likely to help solve. In the 
bituminous-coal industry, this grows in 
part from the fact that the Government is 
using coal as a guinea-pig industry in which 
to work out labor issues. 

For the last six months, the soft-coal 
mines have been under Government opera- 
tion. Government, in fact, has operated 
this industry during nearly three fourths 
of the time in the last three and a half 
years. Just now, as the coal operator, Gov- 
ernment is ready to negotiate another wage 
increase for the United Mine Workers, the 
coal-workers’ union run by John L. Lewis. 
This increase is to be the second in 1946, 
the fourth negotiated or forced by Gov- 
ernment in four years. 

Troubles of this industry are related in 
an important part to these and other 
concessions negotiated for the miners by 
Government during and since the war. 
The problems are so real that the operators 
have been slow to seek return of their 
mines. Some insist that they may not 
want their mines back, and argue that 
the mines may have to be socialized, as 
in Britain. The new Congress, however, 
will be primed to terminate war formally, 
and that would return the mines within 
six months of such action. 

It is in the period of adjustment ahead 
that coal faces its test as an industry. 
What is causing misgivings is the fact that 
rising costs already have deprived coal 
of much of its competitive advantage as an 
economy fuel. This shows up in the prod- 
uct’s cost-price relationships. 

Wage situation. Weekly earnings, as 
well as average hourly earnings, of bitu- 
minous-coal workers are higher than those 
of any other industry. On the basis of U.S. 
Bureau of Mines figures, average weekly 
earnings in coal in August were $62.37, 
more than 161 per cent higher than they 
were in 1939. Part of those high earnings, 
of course, are the result of portal-to-portal 
pay and overtime. The miners have a 
standard work week of 54 hours, al- 
though in August they worked an average 
of 42.4 hours a week. Average hourly earn- 
ings in the industry in August were $1.47, 
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extensive research on a topic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


UNEASY FUTURE OF SOFT COAL: 
COMING TEST ON WAGE ISSUE 


Operators’ Developing Reluctance to Take Mines Back From U.S. 


against an average of $1.11 for all in- 
dustries. 

In addition, the miners have obtained 
an annual vacation payment of $100, a 
welfare and retirement fund which is 
financed by a levy of 5 cents a ton on pro- 
duction, and other concessions, many of 
which were negotiated or ordered by 
Government. 

Reductions in labor required to mine 
coal have offset these wage increases only 
in small part. These reductions have re- 
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sulted from increased mechanization of the 
mining operation, and, presumably, from 
increased efficiency of labor itself. 

Since 1923, the proportion: of under. 
ground coal cut by machines has in- 
creased from 68 to more than 90 per 
cent. More than half the underground 
coal is mechanically loaded today, against 
less than 1 per cent in 1923. And more 
than a quarter of all coal is mechanically 
cleaned now, against 4 per cent in 1993, 

At least partly because of this ‘mech- 
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New equipment gets the right start 





for a long lite— 


TART your new machines and equipment out 
right—have a Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in 
the picture” just as soon as it’s delivered. 

This trained specialist will check over your 
machines and equipment, then recommend the 
proper oils and greases which will provide an extra 
margin of lubrication efficiency. 

You will find that this progressive approach to 





effective lubrication results in better machine 
performance, less wear, lower maintenance costs, 











and extra years of useful life. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Engi- 
neer—and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality 
lubricants—are available to you in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Boston * New York - Philadelphia * Pittsburgh - Atlanta * New Orleans - Houston ° Louisville : Toledo 


helps make machines 


produce more at lower cost 
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but how'd | get back?” 


FAIR question! For Cyclone 

Chain Link Fence is not easily 
evaded. It’s a problem to pilferers 
. .. a protection to plants all over 
the world. 

You get years of trouble-free 
service with Cyclone. That’s as- 
sured by its top-quality materials, 
special design, and expert work- 
manship . . . plus expert installa- 
tion by factory-trained crews. 
What’s more, there’s a type of Cy- 
clone Fence tofit every requirement, 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 
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| Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

: | Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E116 

: * We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 

| It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 

| Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


| INGOs <cccceccvicccvescccecocecosesesiessecgeesiees seecesesee oe 
| Address. coccoccccccccccccccccccc cee cccceesesccccse see ees cere 
| CR cc ccuwieiescvcseuewicvenccsuemeeeeeee State. ..cccccscccce 
Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; 
[) Residence. Approximately... .........eeeeesecscccceeceees feet. J 


TREES eT 


Write for your free copy of our 
fact book, “Your Fence”, which 
illustrates and describes the 14 
types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence avail- 
able to meet your needs. Or, if you 
prefer, our factory-trained engineers 
will be glad to assist you with your 
plans and specifications. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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anization, the manual labor required to 
mine a ton of coal decreased by two 
thirds between 1890 and 1939, and an. 
other 22 per cent by 1945, according to 
official figures. In 1944, some 354,000 
miners produced 620,000,000 tons of coal, 
57 per cent more than produced by 
371.000 workers in 1939. . 

Labor costs, nevertheless, have risen 
rapidly in the mines. While the number of 
man-hours required to produce a ton of 
coal fell 22 per cent from 1938 to 1945, 
wage costs per ton of coal increased 99 
per cent. And, whereas 9.1 tons of coal 
were produced for each $10 paid in wages 
in 1940, only’ 5.7 tons per $10 of wages 
were mined last year. The miners’ wage 
and fringe gains since then have been 
considerable. 

These rising costs of labor have hit the 
industry all the harder because 60 per 
cent of the mines’ total cost is normally 
in wages. For coal’s competitors, chiefly 
petroleum and natural gas, labor costs are 
less than a fifth of their total costs. The 
meaning of these relationships shows up 
in prices. 

Price of coal, at the mine, is about 
$3.60 a ton. nearly double what it was in 
1939, and nearly three times the 1932 price. 
Prices of coal’s competitors, meanwhile, 
have been affected much less by rising 
wage levels. For example, the price of 
natural gas has dropped steadily during 
the last ten years, even in wartime. 

Competition, thus, favors other fuels 
strongly, more so every year. While some 
factories and steel mills using coal are 
finding ways to get more energy out of 
less coal, others are turning to natural gas, 
ortor hydroelectric power. 

Railroads, second biggest users of bitu- 
minous coal, are turning increasingly to 
oil-burning Diesel locomotives. The number 
of Diesels jumped from 662, in July of 
1940, to 2,792, in September of last year. 
The number of steam locomotives declined 
from 40,362 to 39,221. 

At the same time, the volume of coal 
consumed in producing each unit of energy 
has been reduced steadily. Since 1920, this 
cut has been almost a third for rail trans- 
portation of freight, 60 per cent in the 
generation of electricity, and 17.7 per cent 
in the production of pig iron. 

What this trend adds up to is simply 
this: Bituminous coal supplied _ three 
fourths of the total U.S. energy derived 
from mineral fuels and water power in 
1913. Today it supplies less than half. Its 
competitors have taken over more and 
more of the business. 

Profits, consequently, have been the 
exception in the coal industry, rather than 
the rule. The mines are plagued by an un- 
usually high proportion of fixed costs, de- 
spite the high proportion of variable labor 
costs. Result is that the coal industry, as a 
whole, has been unable to operate profit- 
ably except when unusually great indus- 
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Yes, when one businessman asks another: “Which 
company will do the best job for me on all insurance 
covering employees?”... 


WHY? 


The most frequent answer is: “The Travelers.’ 


Because it means better handling of all 
the complex and varied forms of employee 
insurance. Travelers men are experienced 
and have the background that can be 
found only in an organization which 
pioneered in Workmen’s Compensation 
and Group Insurance. 


Because lower insurance rates, as well as 
employee and public good will, often re- 
sult from the safety engineering and sick- 
ness prevention services of The Travelers. 


Because you and your business organi- 
zation benefit from the intelligent han- 
dling of employee claims. The broad ex- 


? 


perience of Travelers claim men is a 
definite help to you at all times. The 
Travelers country-wide organization 
may be of untold value at any time. These 
Travelers claim men each year pay more 
than half a million employee claims which 
involve injury, illness, death, surgery, 
and hospitalization. 


Because a plan that meets your business 
needs now, and that can be revised from 
time to time as these needs or conditions 
change, can be developed best by your 
own insurance broker or a Travelers 
agent, working with the specialized ex- 
perts of The Travelers. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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IN CHICAGO — 


SELL IT IN THE H O M E 


Through the 


SHLD Mga 
CATON 


of a Single Pre-Eminent Newspaper 
| 


a ed 


The Chicago Daily News is far from being an incidental 
detail in the home life of its readers. It is part—an essential 
part—of their family living. Every weekday evening there 
is a home welcome for the Daily News. It is expected, 
it is wanted, as good companion and counsellor. And 
what kind of homes are those which have chosen the Daily 
News as their preferred evening newspaper? A recent 
independent survey* gives us the answer in terms of family 
incomes as distributed into the following groups: 


Over 87.499, 10.8% ... $5.000-87,499, 13.9% 
$3.000-84.999, 39.6% .. . $2,.000-82.999, 
23.3% ... Below $2,000, 12.4% 


These figures give sharp and emphatic meaning to the 
term SELECTED MASS CIRCULATION. And it is the 
selected mass circulation of the Daily News which gives 
the advertiser a ready advantage in his marketing plans 
in the Chicago sales area. By using the Daily News—just 
this one single newspaper—the advertiser can reach a rich 
and concentrated pool of spendable dollars. Experience 
has proven, over and over again, that only by using the 
Chicago Daily News can MAXIMUM returns be expected 
from this important Midwest community! 


*Conducted exclusively among regular readers of the Chicago Daily 
News, representing a valid cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


Chhcage Daily Mowe 


FOR 70 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Dairy News Ptaza: 400 West Madison Street, CHicaco 


Los ANGELES OrFice: 606 South Hill Street 
Derroirt Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. 


New York Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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Special Report 


trial activity in the U.S. created a heavy 
demand for coal and enabled the mines 
to operate at something near capacity, 

Specifically, net deficits for the industry, 
as a whole, have been incurred in about 99 
of the past 30 years, in about 15 consecy. 
tive years preceding the war, according to 
U.S. Bureau of Mines figures. Now, with a 
period of readjustment ahead, and a pos. 
sible decline in the demand for coal, the 
mine operators might not be willing to 
continue in this unfavorable position. 

Some way out must be found for the 
bituminous-coal industry, in the opinion 
of both Government and industry ob- 
servers. Known U.S. reserves of crude 
petroleum are limited to a few decades’ 
supply while those of coal are enough to 
last 1,000 to 1,500 years. Thus, they be. 
lieve, maintenance of the industry as a 
going concern is required in the public 
interest. 

Socialization of the coal industry js 
suggested by those who believe that the 
mines cannot compete with other fuels and 
sources of power, that they cannot be 
operated profitably under private owner- 
ship. Those who feel this way point to the 
fact that the establishing of minimum 
prices, authorized by Congress in the 
Guffey Coal Act of 1937, simply helped to 
peg coal prices at high levels that pre- 
vented coal from competing favorably with 
other fuels. 

Government subsidies are suggested by 
some who doubt the popularity of sociali- 
zation proposals. 

More research into new ways to pro- 
duce and use coal might help, some opera- 
tors believe. But the industry is composed 
almost entirely of small companies that 
cannot afford expenditures for research. 
Of the country’s 7,000 mines, only 300 are 
big enough to mine as much as a tenth 
of 1 per cent of the total output. Hence, 
the $1,000,000 they spend annually on 





————, 


research is very little compared to the 


millions spent by such competitors as the 
big oil and chemical companies. 

Research financed by taxation has been 
suggested as the alternative. Experiments 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, for example, 
already have produced a liquid fuel from 
coal, lignite and shale. The Bureau got 
$15,000,000 in 1944 for a three year re- 
search program looking to the synthesis 
of gasoline from coal. 

The problem of coal is likely to be 
faced squarely in the months ahead. The 
official end of the war, expected next year, 
will end Government’s authority to oper- 
ate the mines. But private operators may 
not want their properties back under 
present cost conditions. And the miners 
are not likely to surrender willingly the 
gains that are, at least partly, responsible 
for these costs. : 

Thus, surrender of control of the mines 
by Government is to offer no real solution 
of the problem. 
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Tr you know a magician who special- 
izes in freight cars, please tell him he’s 
wanted by the railroads! The unprece- 
dented demand for cars to move this 
year’s record-breaking grain and other 
crops still continues — other demands 
for cars are considerably greater than 
a year ago. As a result there just aren’t 
quite enough cars to go around. 

You see, wartime service took a heavy 
toll of freight cars, while wartime re- 


strictions made it impossible to get all 
the new cars we needed. Railroads have 
50,000 new cars on order, but shortages 
of materials and disturbances in pro- 
duction have held up deliveries. We still 
haven’t enough new cars to replace 
those worn out carrying wartime traffic. 

Railroads are calling upon all their 
experience to speed up the handling of 
cars and the movement of trains. They 
have been moving about 150,000 loaded 


easy! 


cars a day —furnishing 90% of the 
freight cars ordered. 

Industries are helping to meet this 
serious situation by re-establishing the 
wartime practice of loading and unload- 
ing freight cars promptly —six full days 
every week. 

Working together in this way, the 
railroads and the shippers will surely be 
able to meet the transportation needs 
of the nation. 


ssccunonor AMERICAN RAILROADS. onc oo.c. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 











Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 








OUTLOOK FOR INCOME TAX CUTS 


Desire of Republicans to Reduce Individual Levies by 20 Per Cent 


Expected high spending in 
1947-49 as barrier to drop 
of more than 10 per cent 


Republican proposals to reduce personal 
income taxes by 20 per cent in 1947 are 
likely to collide with a stubborn budget 
situation. Actually, the way things are 
shaping up, about the most that can be ex- 
pected in tax relief next year is this: 

A 10 per cent cut in individual in- 
come taxes, probably on an across-the- 
board basis. These reductions may be 
dated back to Jan. 1, 1947. Excise tax 
cuts of moderate proportions. These 
cuts, to be applied on a selective basis, 
are to take effect not earlier than 

July 1, 1947. 

The main reason why taxpayers should 
not look for heavier cuts in 1947 is that 
the Republican majority, like the present 
Democratic majority, can be expected to 
gear the tax schedule to the budget situa- 
tion. And the budget outlook is this: 

For the 1947 budget year, which be- 
gan last July 1, a $1,300,000,000 book- 
keeping deficit is the least to expect. On a 
cash basis—that is, figuring cash actually 
paid into and out of the Treasury—the 
outlook is better, but this difference does 
not affect the long-term budget position, 
since budgeted money not paid out this 
year must be paid out later. 

Outgo for this year, officially estimated 
at $41,539,000,000, will be hard to cut to 
any great extent. Of that sum, $24,700,- 
000,000 is for military expenses and veter- 
ans’ benefits. Cuts in these outlays would 
be strongly opposed. Interest and refunds 
are to cost around $6,900,000,000, and 
these are fixed items. Another $4,200,000,- 
000 is for U.S. commitments to interna- 
tional finance programs. That leaves only 
$5,200,000,000 for all other functions of the 
Government, including farm subsidies, So- 
cial Security, and operation of regular de- 
partments and agencies. Thus, the field for 
economy is limited. 

Income for this budget year is estimated 
at $39,600,000,000, assuming no decline 
in business activity, employment and 
national income. 

Deficit, thus, is estimated officially at 
$1,900,000,000. It could hardly be held 
below $1,300,000,000, unless Congress 
rescinds appropriations already made. 

For the 1948 budget year, beginning 
July 1, 1947, the budget surplus could 
reach $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. 
But a business decline could cut as much 
as $5,000,000,000 off that surplus. 
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Outgo probably will be at least $31,000,- 
000,000. Veterans’ expenditures are un- 
likely to be less than $7,000,000,000, and 
could be higher. Military expenses are 
expected to total at least $10,000,000,000. 
Other outlays, including interest, are 
likely to reach $14,000.000,000 or more. 

Income, at present tax rates, could 
reach a maximum of $39,000,000,000. But 
a business setback would reduce it. 

Over a two-year period, therefore, 
Congress is likely to have somewhere 
between $3,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000 
to allocate between debt retirement and 
tax relief. A 20 per cent reduction in indi- 
vidual income taxes would. take nearly 
$4,000.000,000. Excise tax reductions, as 
now planned, would take around $2,000,- 
000,000. At best, that leaves little for debt 
reduction. 

Republican attitude, as expressed in 
campaign statements, is that the budget 
can be cut to somewhere between $25,000,- 





—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
- » . what can a taxpayer subtract? 


000,000 and $32,000,000,000. Representa. 
tive Daniel A. Reed (Rep.), of New York, 
chairman of the House Republican Tax 
Study Committee, asserts that Gover. 
ment outlays in the 1948 budget year can 
be held to $32,000,000,000, and estimates 
revenue of $40,000,000,000 at present tax 
rates. He advocates using $5,000,000,000 
of the surplus to retire debt, and taking 
up the other $3,000,000,000 by a 20 per 
cent cut in personal income taxes and a 
reduction in excises. Actually, the income 
tax cut alone would cost more than that in 
lost revenue. 

Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.) , of Ohio, 
who is scheduled to head the Senate 
Finance Committee, also advocates tax 
cuts, and maintains that the budget 
should be held to between $25,000,000,000 
and $30,000,000,000. 

Representative Knutson (Rep.) , of Min- 
nesota, who is to head the House Ways and 
Means Committee, declares that on the 
opening day of the new Congress he will 
offer a bill calling for a 20 per cent cut in 
individual income taxes. With that out of 
the way, he says, his Committee will go to 
work on a more comprehensive tax bill, in- 
cluding excise revisions. 

Administration attitude is that tax 
cuts should wait. For one thing, tax re- 
duction is held to be inflationary. For an- 
other, Democratic leaders prefer, for polit- 
ical reasons, to hold off tax cuts until 1948, 
an election year. Whether President Tru- 
man uses his veto to block tax legislation 
may depend upon business conditions and 
the form and extent of the reductions. 

Personal income taxes are to account 
for the major part of the coming tax ad- 
justment, no matter how generous or spar- 
ing the over-all reductior turns out to be. 
How and when the reductions will be ef- 
fected remains to be seen. 

A “quickie” bill, lopping 20 per cent off 
personal income levies, may run into trou- 
ble in the Senate. Mr. Taft and other Sen- 
ate leaders are budget conscious, and can 
be expected to move cautiously in cutting 
off Government revenue. Thus, they may 
either make the “quickie” cut 10 per cent 
instead of 20, or else hold up the bill and 
consider the whole tax situation together 
in the light of revenue, appropriations and 
business conditions. 

A 10 per cent cut for individuals, which 
now seems likely, probably would be made 
to apply all the way across the board. Each 
taxpayer would figure his‘tax just as he 
does under present rates, then subtract 10 
per cent. 

This may be made retroactive to Jan- 
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Products like these, molded of thermoplastic, were only a few of many things the new machine could make. 
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How to mold a leader out of a loser 


URING the depression, many firms, 
D in trouble because of shrinking 
markets, found their salvation in devel- 
oping and selling new products. 


An interesting example is the Reed- 
Prentice Corporation. When: sales of 
their machine.tools fell off in 1935, they 
looked around for a product with a fu- 
ture, and finally decided to make plastic 
injection molding machines. 


‘It was a daring step, and it required 
money. Officers of the Company came 
to the Bank of Manhattan. The Bank 
was interested, but the Company’s rec- 
ord in previous years had not been en- 
couraging. In addition, some plastics 
experts questioned the efficiency of the 
proposed machine. 


But the Bank’s officers were im- 
pressed by the men, their ideas, their 


determination. They investigated the 
machine, and decided it had possibili- 
ties. They offered the Company a small 
loan based on a rigid production sched- 
ule. Reed-Prentice accepted the loan— 
and the challenge—and went to work 
immediately. 

In less than a year, the production 
schedule was met, and the loan was 
paid. Larger loans were made and paid 
promptly. Production increased, sales 
grew. Financed—and counseled—by the 


Bank of Manhattan, the Company add- 
ed to its standard line of machine tools, 
purchased new equipment and in- 
creased its staff. 


Today, Reed-Prentice is on top—the 
world’s leading manufacturer of plastic 
injection molding machines—with an 
annual volume estimated at $10,000,000 
in 1946. Another example of the Bank 
of Manhattan’s ability to judge charac- 
ter and ideas—proof of its willingness 
to help firms blaze new business trails, 
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“Florida’s Most 
Beautiful 
Citrus Fruit 
Gift 
Boxes” 


THE 
GIFT 
OF THE 
YEAR 


A GOLDEN gift box of Florida 
citrus fruits and products at their 
peak of perfection. This Deluxe Half 
Box contains tree-ripened, sun-col- 
ored oranges, grapefruit, tangerines 
and kumquats. Taste-thrilling citrus 
candies, marmalades, tropical fruit 
cake and pecans. Weight about 50 
pounds. We guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction. Shipped fast express. 
Send check or M. O. with your gift list. 
Price is prepaid East of Miss. R. Add 35 
cents per box for Western states. Cannot 
ship to Calif., Ariz., Texas. 


Delivered 


Indian Rocks Fruits Inc. isos 
Dept. D Largo, Florida 
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Dinance Week 











—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REED 
... the field for economy was limited 


uary 1, 1947. If so, an adjustment would 
have to be made later for overpayments 
under the pay-as-you-go system for the 
early months of 1947. This probably will 
be done through Treasury refunds early 
in 1948. 

Higher personal exemptions is another 
proposed method of reducing personal in- 
come taxes. Under this system, many 
taxpayers would be dropped from the 
rolls altogether. It is estimated that to 
boost the exemption for the taxpayer and 
each dependent from $500 to $600 would 
drop 3,000,000 taxpayers and would cost 
the Government $1,500,000,000 in revenue. 
To raise the exemption for taxpayers and 
dependents to $700 would drop nearly 
10,000,0000 taxpayers and cost the 
Government nearly $3,000,000,000. This 
method may gain favor, since its greatest 
benefit would be to small taxpayers, but 
just now the across-the-board reduction is 
the way that appears most likely to be 
adopted. 

Other proposals include changes in sur- 
tax rates, preferential treatment for sal- 
aries and wages, and a system of income 
splitting between -husband and wife for 
tax purposes. 

Excise taxes are to be cut sparingly. 
Under present law, excise rates would drop 
back to prewar levels six months after 
official termination of the war. The cost 
to the Government would be about $1,250.- 
000,000. But Congress is unlikely to let 
this happen, even if the war-end resolution 
is passed next year. What is more likely is 
a selective adjustment of excises, cutting 
back some of the wartime increases and 
also some excises that were not boosted 
during the war. 

Cuts may be made in excises on furs, 
telephone calls, telegraph messages, train 
fares, transportation of property, auto- 





mobiles, trucks, refrigerators, tires, tubes 
and photographic equipment. 

Corporations are likely to be left out 
of 1947 tax relief. Congress’s attitude js 
that, since the excess-profits tax was re. 
pealed and the corporate rate reduced last 
year, individuals should get the benefit of 
the next tax reduction. Mr. Taft is jn. 
terested in relieving corporation profits 
from double taxation—once to the corpora- 
tion and again to the stockholder who re- 
ceives dividends—but the chances are that 
there will be no relief here in 1947. Also, 
demands for tax relief to small business are 
likely to be passed over next year. 

Social Security taxes to support old- 
age insurance are likely to be frozen for an- 
other year at 2 per cent—1 per cent each 
on the employer and employe. Dominant 
figure in this decision will be Mr. Taft, who 
dislikes the idea of building up big reserves 
for Social Security. 

Capital-gains tax is not likely to be 
changed. Earlier, some persons had advo- 
cated higher rates or a longer holding pe- 
riod or both as a brake on speculation, but 
this became virtually a dead issue with the 
recent stock-market break. 

What if all adds up to is that tax 
changes in 1947 are likely to be less ex- 
tensive than many expected. Republicans 
will want to cut sharply, but they can be 
expected to yield to a tight budget situa- 
tion. If it comes to a choice between tax 
cuts and a balanced budget, a Republican- 
dominated Congress is expected to choose 
the latter. 





WAR AND POSTWAR TAXES 


Congress may officially terminate the 
war in 1947. Six months later, unless 
Congress orders otherwise, excise tax 
rates automatically revert to 1942 levels. 
The taxes that would be affected are 
shown in the table below: 


Present 1942 

Tax Tax 

Whisky (bonded, quart) $2.25 $1.50 

Sparkling wine (pint) 30 20 

Still wine (light, gallon) 15 10 

Still wine (medium, gallon) .60 40 
Still wine (fortified, 





gallon) 2.00 1.00 | 

Beer (barrel) 8.00 7.00 | 

| Furs 20% 10% | 

Jewelry 20% 10% | 

| Luggage 20% 
| Toilet articles 20% 10% 
| Telegraph 25% 15% 
| Leased wire 25% 15% 
| Wire service 8% 5% 

Telephone bill 15% 10% | 

| Long-distance calls (over | 

24 cents) 25% 20% | 

| Train fare 15% 10% | 

Cabaret bill 30% 5% | 
Admissions 20% 10% 
Club dues 20% 11% 
Bowling alleys, billiard or rs 
pool tables $20 $10 
Light bulbs -nd tubes 20% 5% 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
FROM MORE THAN 
2300 WHOLESALE SUPPLY POINTS 


One Purchase Agreement — sets up centralized, 
efficient control for the purchase of quality lubri- 
cants and fuels for a// your plants, wherever 
located... 


The Texas Company 





One Purchase Agreement 
serves all your plants...wherever located! 


Insuring your plants the benefits of product 
uniformity and so, uniformity of performance 
and full operating economies, plus... 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT ELECTION’S EFFECT ON ENDING CONTROLS 


A split Government will function in the 
United States during the next two years. 
The Republican Party will control Con- 
gress. The Democratic Party will control 
the White House. This raises an im- 
mediate question concerning the probable 
division of power between the _legisla- 
ture and executive and what that divi- 
sion can mean to those who deal with 
the Government. 

Some controls and some regulations now 
applying to business can be repealed by 
Congress without a chance of interference 
by the White House. Other controls and 
regulations can be protected by the Presi- 
dent’s veto power. A veto power also is 
held by the President to be used if he 
wishes in resisting policy chances that Con- 
gress might want to make. Congress, on 
its part, holds the power of the purse, 
through use of which it is in a position to 
veto actions or plans of the executive 
branch of the Government that it may 
oppose. 

All of this raises a question about the ex- 
act division of power that exists and how 
that division of power may operate to 
affect policies in which many groups are 
interested. 


Can the White House prevent an 

early end to price control? 
No. Congress can repeal this control by a 
simple majority, if it so desires. The Presi- 
dent could not interfere. Under the Price 
Control Extension Act of 1946, control 
over prices and rents is authorized until 
next June 30. But the Act gives Congress 
power to terminate this control before then 
by concurrent resolution, which requires 
only a majority of the two houses. A con- 
current resolution does not require presi- 
dential approval, so no veto could be in- 
volved. 


Is this also the case for remaining 
wage controls? 

Yes. Here, too, all Congress has to do is to 
pass a concurrent resolution wiping out re- 
maining wage controls before June 30, 
when they are due to end under present 
law. That covers control over wage re- 
duction as well as wage raising. 


What of building controls, which are 
taking on new interest? 
Repeal can be effected by a simple major- 
ity of Congress. Otherwise the building 
controls, written into the Veterans’ Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1946, will remain in 
effect throughout 1947. Repeal of this law 
also would apply to allocations and prior- 
ities on building materials. to controls that 
restrict the building of higher-cost homes, 
and to veterans’ preferences in buying and 
renting new houses. Also ended would be 
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the Government’s programs for increasing 
production of scarce building materials 
through incentive premium payments and 
future guaranteed markets for prefabri- 
cated homes. 


Would the price of building materials 
be affected? 

Ceilings on building materials are regulated 
by the Price Control Act, rather than by 
the Housing Act. Thus, they are scheduled 
to end on June 30, unless Congress mean- 
while decides to discontinue them before 
that time. 


Can Congress end CPA‘s powers? 
Yes. Powers of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration over priorities, allocations of 
materials and inventories are derived from 
the Second War Powers Act. Congress can 
withdraw these powers at any time that a 
majority of both houses approves a con- 
current resolution to that effect. Otherwise, 
most of these powers terminate next March 
Si. 


What of subsidy payments? 

The subsidy program will be curtailed 
after the first of the year. Subsidies that 
have not been dropped before June 30 will 
go out with price control then, unless 
Congress decides on an earlier termina- 
tion date. This applies to metal subsidies, 
too. It would take separate legislation 
to continue these subsidies beyond June 
30. Even though Congress* voted to con- 
tinue them, the White House could veto 
the bill that would be required to extend 
the subsidies. 


Will farm-price supports end with 
these subsidies? 

No. Congress is committed, in separate leg- 
islation, to a policy of supporting the 
prices of many farm commodities for at 
least two full calendar years after the 
war is officially declared to be over. This 
means that these supports must run at 
least through 1948 and 1949, if Congress 
declares an end of the war after it meets 
in January, 1947. 


Can war be terminated by Congress? 
Yes. By majority vote Congress can 
officially end the war, and there is nothing 
the White House can do to prevent this. 
This automatically would terminate many 
special war powers immediately or after six 
months. In some cases, the President by 
proclamation, as well as Congress, can end 
these powers. Some of these powers would 
go out with an official declaration of 
“termination of hostilities,” some with 
“termination of the war,” and others with 
“termination of the emergency” proclaimed 
before the outbreak of war. 


What effect would blanket termi- 

nation have on President's powers? 
Many of the powers would end then or 
after six months. For example, the Presj- 
dent would lose his emergency powers to 
take extraordinary actions without con- 
sulting Congress and to delegate and shift 
certain powers to various agencies. Also, 
espionage control would be removed from 
its wartime footing to peacetime operation, 
unless Congress decided on changes. The 
power to seize and operate plants and 
mines would end six months after termina- 
tion of war. 


Can Congress lower wartime taxes? 
For the most part, presidential approval is 
required to reduce taxes. There are, how- 
ever, some wartime excise tax rates that 
would go back to the old lower rates six 
months after Congress declared an official 
termination of war. These wartime in- 
creases apply to liquors, furs, amusements 
admissions, toilet preparations and phone 
and telegraph services. Congress may vote 
to continue some of these higher rates. 


Suppose Congress wants to change 
some of the labor laws: would the 
Wagner Act, for example, be easy 
to amend? 

This Act, guaranteeing to labor a right to 

organize and to bargain collectively with 

employers, is written into permanent law. 

Moves to change it, which are likely to be 

made, may run into difficulties. The White 

House can veto any proposed changes in 

the law, and a two-thirds majority would 

be required to override such a veto. The 
same situation might arise from proposals 
to amend other labor laws, if the President 
is opposed to changes voted by Congress. 


Can Congress deny funds to agencies 
whose policies it disapproves? 
Yes, that is a definite possibility. And this 
applies to permanent bureaus as well as to 
wartime agencies. Congress has what 
amounts to a veto power over many of 
these agencies and thus, indirectly, over 

some actions of the White House. 


This means that Congress can look into 
the operations of various agencies, ques- 
tion persons called before committees to 
explain matters of policy, and study com- 
plaints made against the agencies by 
businessmen and other groups. Then, Con- 
gress can, by denying funds, curtail or 
force discontinuance of agencies that are 
operating contrary to its wishes. Thus, 
Congress is in a position to exert influence 
on policies of some of the Government 
agencies by making known its views, and 
by withdrawing financial support from 
those that do not follow its wishes. 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for 
best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by 
boys of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher 


Body Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


XUM 


WINNING BEAUTY 


It’s good to know you’ve picked 
a winner — as you have when 
vour choice is a car with Body 


by Fisher. 


You’re confident its smartness 
is better by far. You are cer- 
tain, too, of the ultimate in 
comfort and satety—of security 
assured by Body by Fisher’s 


Unisteel construction. 


Be sure there’s a Body by 
Fisher emblem on the new car 
you're considering. It symbol- 
izes an achievement made 
possible by devotion to fine 
coacheraft for more than 38 


years. 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET ° PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK 
CADILLAC 





1916 Buick Super Sedanet 








In the world-famous Super-X shot 
shell, the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, one of the divisions of Olin 
Industries, gave hunters such im- 
provements in range, power and 
pattern that the whole conception of 
shotgun shooting was revised. The 
Super-X shot shell, produced in 1921, 
was America’s original long range 
load with progressive burning pow- 
der. Wildfowl hunters can count 
upon quick, clean kills when they 
shoot Super-X at high, fast flyers. 
Just as famous for upland game is 
Western’s Xpert field load in all 
popular gauges. Its performance is 
uniformly outstanding, yet its eco- 
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nomical price makes it available to 
any man who owns a gun. 

Western Super-X Center Fire car- 
tridges have also enjoyed unparallel- 
ed popularity among the world’s big 
game hunters, match marksmen, and 
peace officers for generations. 
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Contributing to Your Protection, 


Comfort and Well-Being 














Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 
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Ask the men who win small bore 
rifle championships what they think 
of Western 22’s. They should know, 
because they shoot Super Match 
Mark II's in match after match and 
Xpert 22’s for practice. Ask the 
hunter of small game and pests what 
he thinks of Super-X 22's. He knows 
that the introduction of this accu- 
rate, hard-hitting ammunition madea 
man’s size rifle of the once humble 22. 

In fact, for every pistol, rifle and 
shotgun of standard calibers and 
gauges there is Western ammunition 
designed to do a specific job in that 
firearm—and do it better. 


OLIN INDusTRIES, INC., East Alton, Illinois 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES * BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES * WESTERN 
AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS ° 
EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 


AND TORPEDOES. 
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Origins and Inclinations of the New Men in the House and Senate 
... Future Leaders and Their Roles in the Party and in Congress 


The Republican election sweep is bring- 
ing new names, new faces and new influ- 
ences into Congress. In many cases, these 
men are little known outside their own 
States or districts. The country is curious 
about them as individuals. To answer the 
many questions that are being asked, and 
beginning with the Senate: 

Irving M. Ives, of New York, is in the 
Senate for the purpose, among other things, 
of promoting the presidential candidacy of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. He was Mr. 
Dewey’s running mate in the recent elec- 
tion, and the huge Dewey plurality helped 
pull him through against so redoubtable a 
ballot getter as Herbert H. Lehman. Mr. 
Ives’s votes may be watched as an indi- 
cation of Governor Dewey’s position. 

Not that Mr. Ives, 50, a lean, pipe-smok- 
ing 6-footer, cannot be independent. He 
has been, on numerous occasions, in the 
past. But, essentially, he is a party man, 
who rose to his present position by riding 
the New York party escalator. After a 
career in banking and insurance, he entered 

. the State Assembly in 1930, and eventually 
became majority floor leader and speaker. 

Interested in labor questions, he helped 

* found Cornell’s School of Industrial and 


" Labor Relations, and became its dean last 


year. He also led the battle in the New 
York Legislature for a statute against racial 
discrimination in employment. 

At times he has been on the outs with 
Governor Dewey, but they are solidly to- 

‘4 gether now. 

John W. Bricker, of Ohio, will be 
urging along the White House boom of his 
colleague, Senator Robert A. Taft, and 
watching meanwhile for an opportunity to 
further his own presidential fortunes. If 
Mr. Taft finds he cannot make it, he is 
expected to throw his support to Mr. 
Bricker. In general, the two Senators from 
Ohio can be expected to vote together, 





EDWARD J. THYE 
Minnesota 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946 





JOHN W. BRICKER 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 
“WHICH WAY TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE, BUD?” 


on the conservative side of major issues. 

Behind Mr. Bricker is a long career in 
Ohio and national politics. He served the 
State as assistant attorney general, attor- 
ney general, as a member of the utilities 
commission and, for three terms, as Gover- 
nor. In the last capacity he is credited with 
streamlining the State government and in- 
troducing many efficiencies. As attorney 
general and on the utilities commission, he 
was considered somewhat liberal because 
he supported the constitutionality of old- 
age pensions and minimum wages for 
women, and urged lower utility rates. 

In 1944, Mr. Bricker was given the Re- 
publican vice-presidential nomination, after 
it was refused by Governor Earl Warren of 
California. Since that unsuccessful cam- 
paign, he has practiced law in Columbus. 





EDWARD MARTIN 
Pennsylvania 





HENRY C. LODGE, JR. 
Massachusetts 


Edward J. Thye, of Minnesota, is 
expected to take a position of leadership 
among the Senate’s Republican liberals, a 
group that is working from within to re- 
move the ultraconservative label from the 
party. He also will be ready to split with 
the leadership on any moves or measures 
that smack of isolationism. Meanwhile, he 
will be watchful of the apparently waning 
presidential interests of former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, of his State. 

Mr. Thye, in fact, comes into the Sen- 
ate under the Stassen aegis and all that it 
means. He got the Senate nomination with 
Mr. Stassen’s powerful backing, in a diffi- 
cult campaign against the well-entrenched 
isolationist, Senator Henrik Shipstead. 

Previously, he had been a farmer, a 
tractor expert, a salesman, an appraiser for 
the Federal Land Banks, and Minnesota’s 
deputy commissioner of agriculture. He 
served as Lieutenant Governor under Mr. 
Stassen, and became Governor when the 
latter resigned to enter the Navy. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, is nursing his own presidential 
boomlet. How it develops depends on the 
maneuvering in the higher echelons of the 
party and the sort of record he makes in the 
next two years. He has been spoken of as a 
compromise candidate, with the advantages 
of youth (he is 44), personality, good 
looks, a famous name, and the vote-getting 
qualities that go with a veteran. 

Mr. Lodge is not a newcomer to the Sen- 
ate. He served in that body from 1937 
until February, 1944, when he resigned to 
enter the Army, an action taken over the 
opposition of many of his colleagues. Before 
that he had been a Washington correspond- 
ent and an editorial writer for a New 
York newspaper. Thus, he has had an op- 
portunity to learn senatorial and national 
politics from both outside and inside. 

He is the grandson of the Senator Henry 
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IRVING M. IVES 
New York 
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JOHN S. COOPER 
Kentucky 


Cabot Lodge who led the fight against 
American participation in the old League 
of Nations. He is no isolationist himself, 
but his internationalism is somewhat re- 
strained by the fact that his State contains 
many isolationist elements. 

Edward Martin is an old-fashioned 
Pennsylvania Republican reared in the 
political schools of Boies Penrose, Andrew 
W. Mellon, and Joseph R. Grundy, the 
high-tariff man. More recently, he has been 
associated with Joseph Pew, a wealthy 
Pennsylvanian who takes a close interest 
in G.O.P. affairs. His associations with 
Mr. Mellon were particularly close. 

Even as a freshman Senator, Mr. Martin, 
67, is expected to have a powerful place in 
the inner councils of the Senate Republican 
leadership. His votes are being counted in 
advance as uncompromisingly conservative. 

The soft-spoken, alert Mr. Martin has 
held numerous State jobs, including, since 
1940, that of Governor. He cut taxes and 
also managed, with the wartime increase 
in State revenues, to turn a deficit into 
a surplus. One of his moves was to slash 
unemployment-compensation contributions 
by employers. At the same time, in an era 
of widespread employment, he somewhat 
increased unemployment compensation 


rates. His administration meanwhile batted 
down, with systematic regularity, legisla- 





JAMES P. KEM 
Missouri 
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ZALES N. ECTON 
Montana 


WILLIAM E. JENNER 
Indiana 


RALPH E. FLANDERS 
Vermont 


tion supported by the unions. The CIO 
opposed his election to the Senate, but 
the AFL was noncommittal. 

Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecti- 
cut, has been associated with national Re- 
publican councils and strategies since he 
first came to prominence as Governor of 
Connecticut in 1938. He comes to the Sen- 
ate reluctantly. He would have preferred 
to go back to his private law practice, but, 
when Claire Boothe Luce withdrew from 
politics and refused to accept the sena- 
torial nomination, party leaders prevailed 
upon him to take it, as the strongest can- 
didate they could find. He is highly popu- 
lar in Connecticut, and won with com- 
parative ease. 

Mr. Baldwin served in the State’s Gen- 
eral Assembly from 1931 to 1935, and was 
elected Governor in 1938, 1942 and 1944. 
He was defeated for the office in 1940. 
Businessmen liked his administration of the 
Governorship, and he also attracted many 
adherents in the ranks of labor. 

Ralph E. Flanders, a Vermont indus- 
trial-production expert, is a rarity in that 
he is considered a Yankee Republican lib- 
eral. As chairman of the board of Jones 
and Lamson Machine Co., he has dealt 
with the unions for years, and they re- 
sponded with their endorsement of his 
candidacy. 


Idaho 


HARRY P. CAIN 
Washington 


HENRY C. DWORSHAK ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
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RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 
Connecticut 


He is outspoken, and was quick to criti- 
cize New Deal projects as a member of the 
Commerce Department’s Business Ad- 
visory Committee, a decade ago. During 
the war, he held several Government posts, 
and was often at odds with production 
officials because of his blunt assertions. He 
takes the seat. vacated by Senator Warren 
R. Austin to become this country’s repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Council. 

Harry P. Cain, of Washington, is ex- 
pected to be active in the liberal, prolabor 
Republican bloc. He is a man of energy and 
personality and is considered a_ forceful 
speaker. 

Mr. Cain started out in politics as a 
Democrat, but shifted over after four years 
of the New Deal. He is a former Mayor of 
Tacoma, and continued in that office while 
on leave in the Army, serving on General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower’s staff 
in Europe. Meanwhile, he ran, in absentia, 
for the Senate in 1944, to be soundly 
beaten by his new colleague, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson. In the recent campaign, 
in which he defeated the incumbent Sena- 
tor Hugh B. Mitchell, he had labor sup- 
port and little help from conservative 
Republicans. 

John Sherman Cooper, « Republi- 
can from the mountains of Kentucky, 
enters the Senate after an unusual career 
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FLIGHT-SELL THE COAST 
in 19 hours! 


From the aviation center of the NEW West 


More than 73% of the population of the Eleven Western 
States lives in the three Coast States. 


To flight-sell the key cities that supply these 12,117,484 
better-than-average customers, your itinerary need allow for 
only 19 hours in the air! 


You will fly from thefthird largest civilian airport in the 
Nation — the only all-weather airport in Northern Califor- 
nia, with instrument landing system, the C. A. A. glide system 
and the Navy radar in control approach system. 

The only airport in’ Northern California with dual runways 
for safe and speedy arrivals and departures — heavy duty 
runways stressed co handle craft grossing more than 100 tons, 
Flying the Pacific was pioneered from Oakland Airport in 
1927. In World! War II this was world headquarters and key 
Pacific hopoft f Base for Naval Transport Service. 

Passenger or freight — coastwise, continental or transocean 
— your Metropolitan Oakland factory will enjoy topflight 
air service. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


You will derive many other benefits and advantages from basing your 
western operation here. Read about them in our book of facts, figures 
and photographs. If you will tell us your requirements — in strict 
confidence/— we will prepare a special report applied directly to your 
problems Write for free book today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 11, California, U. S. A. 
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As you sit and read this important 
news of national affairs, may we re- 
mind you that two hundred and 
fifty thousand other subscribers are 
doing exactly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine each 
week realize the full significance of 
such an important audience. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HWE-MAN BLADE / 














No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 6, MYSTIC, CONN. 
72 
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both in politics and in the Army. He is a 
lawyer, who, before the war, served as 
county judge of Pulaski County, an ad- 
ministrative rather than judicial position. 
In 1939, he ran unsuccessfully for Governor 
of the State. Early in the war, Mr. Cooper 
enlisted in the Army, came up through 
Officers’ Candidate School and served as a 
lieutenant colonel with General Patton in 
France. While in the Army, he was elected 
to a State circuit judgeship. He is 46. 

Zales N. Ecton, of Montana, gives 
that State a Republican Senator for the 
first time in more than 20 years. Mr. 
Ecton has been active in State political 
affairs over a long period, as chairman of 
the Republican State central committee 
and a member of the Legislature. He de- 
feated Leif Erickson, who retired the vet- 
eran Senator Burton K. Wheeler from the 
Senate in the Democratic primary. Mr. 
Ecton is described as of conservative tend- 
encies, but one who does not carry his 
conservatism to extremes. 

James P. Kem has the distinction of 
having beaten a Democrat in President 
Truman’s own State, Missouri. He is a 
Kansas City lawyer, who fought the Pen- 
dergast Democratic machine there, and 
otherwise has been interested in politics 
as chairman of the Jackson County Repub- 
lican committee, and a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention of 1944. 
He brings a Midwestern conservatism, and 
a concern for the farmer, into the Senate. 

Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, is 
a hustling, whirlwind politician who be- 
came a State circuit court judge at 29, 
resigned to enter the Marine Corps and 
returned from the wars to defeat Robert 
M. La Follette in the Republican primary, 
thus dethroning the La Follette dynasty. 
He now is 35. Mr. McCarthy campaigned 
against New Deal “bungling,” especially 
as it applied to the farmer, and gave 
qualified endorsement to the United Na- 
tions. 

Henry C. Dworshak, of Idaho, is a 
veteran member of the House who now 
moves on into the Senate. In the House, he 
was Closely associated with conservative 
party leadership councils, both in matters 
of legislation and in national politics. Thus, 
he has a considerable standing with the 
party that may ease his way to a position 
of influence in the Senate. He was a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and, in the Senate, is especially 
interested in trimming Government ex- 
penditures. 

Illustrative of Mr. Dworshak’s economic 
beliefs, in the House he voted against ex- 
tending the reciprocal-trade program, 
against the British loan and civilian con- 
trol of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for the Case antistrike bill. 

George W. Malone, of Nevada, is a 
civil engineer who has left his imprint on 
many of the reclamation, irrigation, water 


i 
and water-power projects of the West. He 
can be expected to be particularly actiye 
when questions concerning such projects 
arise. In addition, Mr. Malone, as a special 
consultant of the Secretary of War, jn. 
spected bases in the South Seas and the 
Aleutian Islands. In 1920, he was amatey 
boxing champion of the Pacific Coast, Jy 
the Senate, he replaces Senator E. P. Cay. 
ville, who was defeated in the State pri- 
maries. 

William E. Jenner, of Indiana, bring 
a conservative Hoosier caution into the 
Senate: Mr. Jenner is an old-timer in In. 
diana politics. He was in the State Senate 
from 1934 to 1942, served in the Army Air 
Forces from 1942 to 1944. In 1944, by g 
special election, he was briefly in the Sep. 
ate, filling the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys. After the war, 
as chairman of the Republican State cep. 
tral committee, he attained a position of 
such influence that the State Republican 
convention refused to renominate Senator 
Raymond E. Willis and named Mr. Jenner 
instead. The Republican landslide carried 
him in with ease. 

John J. Williams, of Delaware, de. 
feated one of the Senate’s most loyal and 


ardent New Deal supporters, Senator 
James M. Tunnell. Mr. Williams, from 
lower Delaware, has done well in the 


poultry and feed business, and has had no 
previous career in politics or 
in public office. 

Arthur V. Watkins is a Utah lawyer 
with a practice in irrigation law and water- 
rights litigation. He has served as assistant 
county attorney for Salt Lake County, as 
district judge and Republican county chair- 
man. 

All in all, with this big contingent of 
Republicans taking seats in the Senate, 
that body will present a much altered 
appearance, not only from the galleries but 
in economic and_ political points of view. 
As for Republican newcomers in the House: 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., comes 
from New York City’s famous 17th, or 
“Silk Stocking” district, an area in which 
numerous moneyed and socially prominent 
people, including his own family, reside. 
In politics since 1929, Mr. Coudert gained 
the nomination for the House when the Re- 
publican organization refused to name the 
incumbent Joseph Clark Baldwin because 
he had voted with the Democrats on 4 
number of important issues. 

Previously, Mr. Coudert was an assistant 
federal attorney, and, since 1938, a member 
of the State Senate. There he acquired a 
reputation for discriminating conservatism. 
Radical groups attacked him vehemently 
when, as chairman of a subcommittee I- 
vestigating education. , he conducted 4 
campaign against what he considered Com- 
munist influences in the schools. 

Mr. Coudert is a member of the famous 
international law firm of Coudert Brothers 
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Here are 9 coins and a scale. Eight of the coins are of equal 
weight — the ninth is counterfeit, weighs less. 


The problem: What's the least number of weighings neces- 
sary to isolate the counterfeit coin?* 


Tricky, this one, but very apropos. For it’s quite a trick today 
to solve some metal turning problems ... to remove metal 
more quickly, more economically, in the least number of 
Operations. 


The chances are that turning accounts for 25 per cent or 
more of all machining time in your plant. 


There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of 








JONES & LAMSON 


M A  ®. H I N E CS O M P A N Y Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines* Automatic 





dollars a month in the manufacture of a single part by 
the use of Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are 
designed specifically for the most efficient use of carbide 
tools which can remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster. 
We have solved many tough cost problems. Solving them 
is our business. 


Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal 
turning equipment in your plant. 


Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will 
be glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal 
turning problems. 


* The answer is 2. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes 


Thread Grinders « Optical Comparators *« Automatic Opening 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. Threading Dies and Chasers * Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 














LANNING a factory, office building, ware- 
P house, hotel, theatre, hospital, clubhouse, a 
ee . large residence, or some other project? If you 

are, then you are doubtless aware of the difficul- 





ties caused by scarcities, priorities and strikes. 

But are you mindful of the other risks of non-completion or loss, 
such as a contractor’s possible default, or failure to pay for labor 
and materials? 

There’s an inexpensive safeguard against these threats of loss and 
that’s our new, simplified CONTRACT PERFORMANCE and PAYMENT 
Bonps. 

Under the new and broader CONTRACT PERFORMANCE Bonn, if 
your contractor defaults others will be brought in to complete the 
job and, if necessary, funds will be made available for this purpose. 
Under the new PAYMENT Bonp your building will be completed 
free of liens... subcontractors and material suppliers are assured of 
payment. 

Both of these modern instruments of protection, designed espe- 
cially for private owners, are available through any agent of our 
companies or your insurance broker, and at surprisingly low cost. 
The time to arrange for them is before the contract is awarded. 

More than 60 years’ experience in writing Contract Bonds. We 
are headquarters also for Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Contractors’ Equipment Floater policies. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affiliate : 

SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 
Dependable as America 
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which was headed by his father and grand. 
father before him. 

James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsyl. 
vania, comes back to the House to resume 
a lusty battle for veterans’ rights, after a 
term out of office. Mr. Van Zandt was 
three times commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and served on its 
legislative committee. He is a veteran of 
two years’ overseas service with the Navy 
in the first World War. Now he finds 
veterans’ problems vastly multiplied by 
World War II. Mr. Van Zandt was elected 
to the House in 1938, 1940 and 1942, but 
was defeated in the Roosevelt election of 
1944. 

John Davis Lodge was elected from 
Connecticut. Senator-elect Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, is his brother, 
The Mr. Lodge of the House takes over 
the seat left vacant by the retirement of 
Clare Boothe Luce from politics. He is a 
lawyer, and has spent much time in Holly- 
wood as an attorney for motion picture 
interests. He served in the Navy during the 
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"—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 
VAN ZANDT COUDERT 
Pennsylvania New York 


war, with much of his duty in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Albert L. Reeves, Jr., of Missouri, 
is notable as the man who defeated Presi- 
dent Truman’s hand-picked candidate for 
Congress in the Kansas City district. In 
the Democratic primary, Mr. Truman 
urged the election of Enos A. Axtell 
over Roger C. Slaughter, who, as a mem- 
ber of the powerful House Rules Commit- 
tee, had joined the coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats and opposed 
many of Mr. Truman’s specially wanted 
measures. With the assistance of the te- 
vivified Pendergast organization, requested 
by the President, Mr. Axtell won in the 
primary, only to be beaten by Mr. Reeves 
in last week’s election. 

Mr. Reeves is a lawyer and a war vel- 
eran, never before active in politics, aside 
from ‘a former presidency of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club of Jackson Coun- 
ty. He is 40 years old. 

W. Howes Meade is the Kentuckian 
who retired the much-discussed Andrew 
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Trade speaks many languages in the Pacific world— Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and the English, Spanish and dialects 
of the Philippines. In all of these tongues, more and more busi- 
ness men are saying, “Ship the goods via Seattle or Tacoma.” 


, 


The reason? These twin northwest seaports have highly efficient 
port facilities closest to the Orient—and they also have The Mil- 
waukee Road to serve them. With 11,000 miles of modern railroad 
extending from the midwest to its own ship-side docks on Puget 
Sound, The Milwaukee Road has the physical facilities to expedite 
the handling of export and import freight. 


It has, too, an organization of men thoroughly versed in foreign 
trade. If your future business plans include trade in the Pacific - 
. areas, you can get valuable assistance from this railroad. See your 
CHINESE FOR “Ship via The Milwaukee Road nearest Milwaukee Road representative or write R.T. McSweeney, 

through Seattle or Tacoma” Oriental Traffic Manager, Room 780, Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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People of the Week 


Jackson May to private life. Mr. May, ae. 
cording to testimony before the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, used his in. 
fluence as chairman of the House Military 
Committee to obtain favors for the Gars. 
son brothers, a combine of war contractors 
whose affairs are now under investigation, 
Mr. May, despite the urgent request of 
the Committee, never has appeared to 
answer its questions. For the past sey- 
eral months he has been ill at his Ken. 
tucky home. 

Many citizens of Mr. May’s district in 
the hills of western Kentucky believe that 
Mr. May was being persecuted and martyr. 
ized. Consequently, throughout the cam. 
paign, Mr. Meade did not mention Mr, 
May’s involvement with the Garssons. He 
jolted from village to village in a jeep, and 
emphasized other issues. 

Gregory McMahon, of New York, is 
a notable veteran of 33 naval engagements 
and the holder of 15 battle stars. When his 
Democratic opponent, the incumbent Wil- 
liam B. Barry, died shortly before the 
election, and his widow, Mrs. Emily B. 
LaMude Barry, was given the Democratic 
nomination, Mr. McMahon declined to do 
any further campaigning. Nevertheless, he 
won, defeating not only Mrs. Barry, but 
candidates of the American Labor Party 
and the Liberal Party as well. 

Mr. MeMahon is active in Catholic 
affairs. He was a professor of accounting 
and social science at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. He is a lawyer as well. 

William G. Stratton brings a resolute 
isolationism and conservatism back into 
the House as the result of the only State- 
wide contest in Illinois. Running for Rep- 
resentative at Large, he defeated Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas, who, in a single term 
in the House, had acquired a considerable 
reputation as a liberal. Mr. Stratton’s 
campaign emphasized the Communist 
menace. 

The race illustrated the changed fortunes 
of the Republicans since 194+. In that year, 
Mrs. Douglas, running against Stephen A. 
Day, an isolationist, carried Illinois by a 
plurality larger than the 142,000 given 
President Roosevelt. An able campaigner, 
she nevertheless lost to Mr. Stratton by 
some 320,000 votes. 

Homer R. Jones, of Washington, de- 
feated the incumbent Representative Hugh 
De Lacy, emphasizing that, although Mr. 
De Lacy ran as Democrat, he was aligned 
with the Communist Party. Mr. De Lacy 
endeavored to dismiss the attacks as red- 
baiting. Mr. Jones ran with some labor 
support, and is hardly considered an ex- 
treme conservative. He is a former Mayor 
of Bremerton who had _ previously and 
unsuccessfully sought a seat in the House. 
He served in the Navy in, both world wars. 

There are many more new Republican 
House members, but, for the most part, 
these have still to bring themselves t 
public attention. 
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Ir you haven't seen one yet, the chances are that 
you soon will. For already, more than a thousand 
such coal-burning locomotives are in operation 
on American railroads. 

The ingenious equipment that gives locomo- 
tives this smoke-eating appetite is the direct re- 
sult of continuous research by the coal industry. 
Steam-propelled air, streaming from over-fire jets, 
supplies the necessary turbulence and oxygen 
to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before 
smoke can be formed. 

In recent years, many mil- 
lions of dollars have been 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Ever see a locomotive that 


EATS ITS OW 


SMOKE? 





spent by coal operators for research in order to 
discover and devise ever-new and improved ways 
to get the greatest possible usefulness out of coal 
—with the least cost. 

Research projects now at the point of fruition, 
or well under way, include improved methods and 
new equipment that will benefit not only the rail- 
road man, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
home owner—but every living person in America! 

Thus coal, the “rock of 
ages,” becomes also the fuel 
of the future—thanks to the 
enterprise of modern and 
progressive coal operators. 


BITUMINOUS COAL .. . LIGHTS THE WAY . - » FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








It has been a good many years since the first crude 


railways made their appearance in America. It has 








been fewer years, but still a long time, since trains 
of flimsy wooden coaches rattled across the American plains, often the 
targets for bullets and arrows of hostile savages. 

From the museum pieces of those days to the high-speed, smooth- 
running trains of our present era is a long step. Thanks in considerable 
part to the railroads and their development, we have rolled back our 
frontiers, enormously expanded our commerce and industry. And much 
of the gap between the pioneer days of the railroads and their present 
highly-organized systems has been bridged by steel. 

Steel firebox plates for locomotives . .. light, strong, weight-saving 
steel for freight and passenger cars . . . wheels and axles of steel . . 


rails of steel . . . steel devices for safe, high-speed track . . . steel bridges 


and structures . . . these are among the many items made by Bethlehem 
that are helping the railroads to make your rail journeys swifter and pleas- 


anter, and to get your products to market quickly and economically. 
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Some of the Bethlehem Products 
for Railroads 


Alloy steels 
Boiler and firebox plates 
Freight cars 
Wheels and axles 
Locomotive forgings 
Mayari R (high-strength, 
low-alloy steel) 
Pipe 
Rails 
Track devices 
Bridges 


Transmission-line towers 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Basically, as a result of Republican control in Congress: 

Businessmen will tend more and more to influence policy on taxation, on 
spending, on foreign loans, on regulation of labor unions, on credit. 

Labor will lose in power; will be more on its own. 

Farmers will get more attention, more sympathy for their viewpoint, but 
probably will not get any new pipe lines into the U.S. Treasury. 

A conservative viewpoint will dominate national policy. That is to be true 
even though the White House veers to the left, as it might, hoping to find some 
more votes for 1948 on the left side of the line. 





In terms of the policies that affect people in their everyday lives..... 

Price control is to be killed early in 1947, if it doesn't die sooner. 

Control of building-material prices probably will be killed with others. 

Building restrictions, restrictions on who can build what and at what cost, 
are very probably to be removed by spring, 1947, if not sooner. 

Rent ceilings will be adjusted upward by early 1947. 

Ceilings on rent, in fact, may be turned back to the States by mid-1947. 

War will be terminated formally, maybe by March of next year. 

Termination of war will end many presidential powers which now can be used 
without check; will do much to return the country to a political normal. 

Plant-seizure power will die six months after war is terminated. 

Coal mines will have to be returned to owners six months after termination. 

Rationing power will die on schedule, March 31. Rationing of materials for 
building is legally possible until Jan. 1, 1948, but may end by midyear, 1947. 

Farm-price guarantees will run until Jan. 1, 1950. 

Congress will be in a mood to get rid of remaining controls just about as 
rapidly as possible, will be in a position to terminate war and end most con- 
trols by simple majority vote, with no need to worry about a presidential veto. 

Ending of controls, except on rents and in the field of construction, will 
not have very great repercussions. Controls have been dying for months. 





























Big strikes will be somewhat less likely as a result of the election. ‘ 
An antistrike law will be a nearly certain result of strikes in 1947, if 
those strikes are comparable to the ones in 1946. A veto wouldn't stop it. 
Strikes, if they come in a big way, probably will be short. 
Wage increases are more probably to come through negotiation, are more 
likely to be modest in size than if labor leaders had gained in the election. 
Wages may go up around 10 per cent from present level in big industries. 
Wage demands will be pressed, now that the voting is over. Pattern of the 
new increases probably will be set by a White House raise for coal miners. 














Wagner Act very probably will be modified in some particulars. 

Employers stand a good chance of being assured of freedom of speech in dis- 
cussing union and other matters with their employes. 

Jurisdictional disputes, contract violations, secondary boycotts, other 
issues not related to wages or working conditions or employer interference with 
organization rights are likely to be made subject to Government regulation. 

Unions might, but probably will not, be required to register. 

Right of workers to strike on wage issues or over grievances related to 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


working conditions is not likely to be limited by Congress any time soon. 

Right to strike against public utilities, however, may be restricted. 

Mediation machinery probably will be improved. 

A White House veto will stand in the way of a revived Case bill or in the 
way of any bill to which labor leaders object violently. A veto probably would 
be overridden by the new Congress if it came in the midst of a strike wave. 

Labor leaders, obviously, will need to watch their step. 











A tax cut is coming that will affect 1947 individual incomes. 
A cut of 10 per cent is as much as should be expected, although the 20 per 
cent cut promised by Republican leaders in Senate and House may be delivered. 

An increase in individual exemptions from $500 now to $600 or $750 is a 
growing prospect, but not. yet a sure thing. It would appeal to low-income groups. 
Excises, in many cases, are due to be reduced six months after war end. 

Excise tax reductions, actually, may be made on a selective basis, not on 
the basis of automatic reduction after war termination. 

Corporations should expect no tax reduction on 1947 incomes. 

Individual incomes are favored by Congress for tax relief over excises and 
over corporation income. Excises are regarded as rather painless taxes. 











Reason for not being too optimistic over tax relief is this: 

Outgo probably cannot be reduced below $31,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1948, 
starting next July, from $41,000,000,000 this year, owing to commitments made. 

Income, without any adjustment for the probable business setback, will not 
exceed $39,000,000,000 at present tax rates, and may be less. 

That leaves a possible $9,000,000,000 to play with. A 20 per cent tax cut 
for individuals would take nearly $4,000,000,000. Excise-tax reductions would 
amount to about $2,000,000,000, leaving only $3,000,000,000 for debt retirement. 

Any business adjustment in 1947 would bite deeply into the national income 
base on which tax collections rest and would cut as much as $5,000,000,000 from 
the amount available for tax cuts. That, roughly, is the tax picture. 


Money tinkering will not be indulged in by the new Congress. 

Cheap money, however, will continue to be favored in credit policy. 

Gold price will stay at $35 an ounce for as far as can be seen ahead. 

Economy in spending will be talked hard and will be practiced in many of 
the small things, but huge outlays on military and veterans won't be cut much 
more by the new Congress than they would have been by the old. 

Tariff cutting will meet more resistance than it would have met. 

Trade-agreement power runs until early 1948, and plans will go ahead for 
trade agreements that reduce U.S. tariffs, but Congress might interfere. There 
will not be the same assurance in U.S. free-trade policy that there was. 

Loans abroad will be eyed more coldly in the future than in the past. 

A big Russian loan seems to be a political impossibility, unless it is 
worked out through the International Bank. That's true of other big loans, too. 

Idea that U.S. must underwrite world recovery, an idea strongly held by 
those now in power, will be less strongly held by the new Congress. 




















The prospect that an economic shakeout will occur isn't altered. 

Commodity prices, aS a group, are starting down, although prices of some 
commodities are shooting up here and there. Living costs are near their peak. 

A price decline of 20 per cent may occur over the next year. 

Production is likely to follow prices down. Unemployment will rise as the 
output of many soft goods, now in large supply, tends to diminish and as buying 
for inventory purposes gradually ends. : 

Shakeout ahead will be relatively mild and short-lived. It is likely to be 
under way by, or before, second quarter, 1947, and to be ending by early 1948. 

Real posiwar prosperity is likely to start in 1948. 
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Worth waiting for 


More new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ trucks are being built 
than ever before. 


More users of trucks are waiting for Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks .. . than ever before. 


Their reason for waiting: Dodge “‘Job-Rated’”’ trucks 
are engineered and built to fit the job! 


Your “‘Job-Rated”’ truck will have the right capacity 
to carry your loads. It will have the right power to 
move your loads. Every unit throughout . . . clutch, 
transmission, axles, springs, brakes and tires .. . will 
be “Job-Rated”’ to fit your job. 


It all adds up to: (1) the finest truck performance 
you’ve ever known; (2) maximum economy of 
operation; (3) longer-lasting trucks with famous 
Dodge dependability; (4) better service to your 
customers at lower cost. 











Worth waiting for? See your Dodge dealer now. You 
may get delivery sooner than you think. 


TRUCKS TO FIT 97% OF HAULING NEEDS 


Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks include panels, pick-ups, 
canopies, stakes, tractors and many chassis and cab 
models (conventional and cab-over-engine design) 
... ranging from light delivery models up to 40,000- 
pound gross weight tractor-trailer units. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS ~foe-Ralecl™ TRUCKS! 









DODGE TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 








ORDER GIFT 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA 






THE 


THOSE> WHO HAVE “EVERYTHING”. WE'LL 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
: Full crate of the world’s finest Grapefruit, 
Oranges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, Tropical 
. } Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, Orange 
| «1 Blossom Honey. Beautifully decorated ....$18.50 
“ig No. 2 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (45 Ibs.) 
* Half crate, assorted same as above.........$10.00 
No. 3 FULL CRATE (90 Ibs.) 
Large Oranges, Grapefruit, or Ass’t......... $11.50 
No. 4 HAL 
Same pack as No. 3 oc cccmecncnnnmemsnnnamennnee 900 
Ne 9 No. 5 BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
Same pack as No. 3°... ccccccnneennsmnnee, $7 00 
EXPRESS No. 6 SPECIAL BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
\ mm Special pack Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 








CHARGES 
PREPAID 
East of Mississippi River 


k or Money Order. 


WIGWAM GROVES 


REFERENCES: Chamber of Commerce, Indion 
River City: Citizens Bonk, Titusville, Florida 







ft Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 
~< INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


one jar each Citrus preserves and 
Blossom Honey. Nicely decorated with Kum- 
quat trims aiid $9.00 
No. 7 "5 MONTHER"' Subscription 
Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, April. 


No. 8 ''3 MONTHER'’ Subscription 
No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 5 in Feb. 


Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add 10%) 






FRUIT 


GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 







REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—EVEN FOR 
































F CRATE (45 Ibs.) 


Orange 





SPECIAL $50.00 


SPECIAL $30.00 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
_you wish to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Planning Protection 
for Your Plant ' 














~ 


Better Check Anchor Fence 


A good plant fence installation protects 
materials stored outdoors, controls plant 
traffic, keeps out trespassers. And Anchor 
Chain Link Fence does all three better be- 
cause of four exclusive features: Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence per- 
manently erect and in line . . . rigid, self- 
draining, rust-free U-Bar Line Posts... 
non-sagging, non-warping Square Frame 
Gates . . . stronger, more durable, good- 





looking Square Terminal Posts. For de- 
tailed information on this low-cost protec- 
tion, write for Anchor Protective Fences 
to: Anchor Post Div., Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Maryland. 


A nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 








Advertising in The United States News 
is NEWS ... In its pages are unfolded 
the plans and current operations of 
the principal industries of the country. 


. THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 











SEND NOW! - for 
this unusual Gift 











DELICIOUS SEA FOODS 
From the North Pacific 


A GIFT of goodness for your special friends! 
Dungeness crab meat, delicate in flavor... 
white Albacore tuna, flaky and tender... 
fancy smoked King salmon, a gourmet’s 
treat . . . North Pacific clams, minced for 
perfect chowder . smoked Willapa 
oysters, with a tasty tang . . . smoked 
oyster pate, too, for exciting canapes. Six 
adventures in good eating—two generous 
tins of each—12 in all; beautifully gift 
packaged—complete with booklet of Lila 
Kaakinen’s own special recipes—gift card 


included. Send gift list $12.50 


with check or money order. 
P’p'd in U.S.A. 


Orders now held for just-in- 
J s 
Lila Kaakinen 


time Christmas shipment. 
Westport A-5, Washington 





“ne Yeas 
emel Nenys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. d 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and_ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Communist Threat in America 

Sir:—In your article, “What U.S. Com. 
munists Face: Threats of Postwar ‘Red 
Hunt’” (USN, Nov. 1, 1946) it is stated 
that the public temper has not yet reached 
the “red hunt” pitch. 

There are, admittedly, countless thou- 
sands of peoples who are uninformed and 
apathetic concerning the Communistic 
crisis in America and abroad, but there are 
also hundreds of thousands who disagree 
with the statement that the public temper 
has not yet reached the “red hunt” pitch. 
Those people are going to show that Com. 
munists are not wanted in this country, 

Many believe the time is ripe to expose 
the Russian way of life for the poor thing 
it really is. It is time to prove that they do 
not have the Four Freedoms. Why not put 
on a country-wide campaign against Com- 
munism and an all-out campaign to sell 
America to the Americans? 

Marion, Ind. Bernice Morritt, 


* * * 


A Plan to Bring Meat Price Down 

Sir:—The price of meat is still too high. 
Two voluntary meatless days per week for 
six months for all restaurants, hotels and 
housewives would help to put more meat 
within the reach of the great number of 
families with limited incomes. With poul- 
try, fish and dairy products being rather 
plentiful, nobody would suffer. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. W. Rawk. 


* * * 


U. S.: A Democracy or Republic? 

Sir:—I am compelled to write this let- 
ter after reading your Editorial (USN, Oct. 
25, 1946) . My gripe is this: Who gave you 
the idea that this is a democracy? 

No place in the Constitution or the 
Declaration of Independence can you find 
the word “democracy” used. The first time 
this word was ever given national signifi 
cance was when Woodrow Wilson used it. 
And further, this Government was not de- 
signed to function as a democracy, but, 
rather, as a republic. 

It is my firm conviction that if the press 
wanted to do some real constructive work 
in helping the country back on the road 
of the American way of life they will drop 
this word “democracy” from their vocabu- 
lary and pound away at the fact that this is 
a republic, and leave the democracy side of 
it to the Communists and local intellectual 
parasites who profess to be Americans. 
Ottawa, Kans. C.G.M. 
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‘A8 Build-Up for Gen. Eisenhower? . . . G.O.P. Stake | 
In Hawaiian Statehood . . . Taft-Vandenberg Rivalry 


There is no constitutional barrier to 
the idea that President Truman could 
select a Republican, maybe Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, to be Secretary 
of State and then resign as President, 
with Mr. Vandenberg succeeding to 
that office. The trouble with the idea 
is that Mr. Truman would not dream 
of giving it serious thought. 


K * * 


Some Democrats are suggesting that 
President Truman should name Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
as Secretary of State and start to 
build General Eisenhower into a po- 
sition which would open the way to 
his nomination in 1948 as Democratic 
candidate for President. There is 
nothing to suggest that Mr. Truman 
takes to this idea. 


kkk 


If President Truman should choose 
not to run in 1948, he will not make 
that fact known until at or near the 
time of the Democratic National Con- 
vention of that year. 


xx 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, probably will 
offer to resign in the near future, with 
the odds on the side of acceptance of 
his resignation by President Truman. 
Mr. Hannegan’s going would break 
another link between the White House 
and remaining elements of the New 
Deal. 


kk * 


Robert Patterson, Secretary of War, 
may resign before long to give way to 
a Democrat. Julius Krug, Interior 
Secretary, was seriously offended 
when the White House bowed to the 
demand of John L. Lewis that the 
Mine Workers’ contract be reopened 
for negotiation, but he appears to have 
suppressed an impulse to step out. 


x * * 


John L. Lewis really jolted President 
Truman when the United Mine Work- 
ers came out flatly against re-election 


of Democratic Senator Harley M. Kil- 
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gore, of West Virginia, after the Pres- 
ident had agreed to reopen the wage 
contract with the Miners in expecta- 
tion of a different political attitude on 
the part of the Mine Union leaders. 


xk * 


Phil Murray, CIO president, still is 
not in the good graces of the White 
House, even though he went down 
the line in support of Democratic can- 
didates, while John Lewis holds first 
rank among labor leaders at the White 
House, although Mr. Lewis is a Re- 
publican. 


x: ok 


Mr. Truman is indicating to some of 
his close friends that he intends to ride 
out the next two years of his term 
without broad changes in his line of 
policy or in his official family. The 
President’s little coterie of personal 
friends who now shape policy for the 
executive branch of the Government 
will go on shaping it. 


xk k * 


White House strategy on wage policy 
is to try to jack wage rates another 
notch higher, as part of a process of 
underwriting a high postwar level of 
income and of prices, in order to try 
to assure a level of revenue that will 
support the kind of budget that now 
is necessary with interest costs high 
and military operations expensive. 


x x * 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon, 
nosed out Robert Taft, Senator from 
Ohio, as No. 1 speaker for Republican 
senatorial candidates in the recent 
election, and thereby expects to be 
able to prove a party regularity that 
will assure him more recognition from 
his party leaders in the Senate. Sen- 
ator Morse wasn’t fully “‘accepted”’ in 
the past by the Old Guard on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate. 


x kk 


Leslie Biffle, close friend of Mr. Tru- 
man and Secretary of the Senate, is 
in line to get a White House staff job 
so that he can continue to be liaison 
man for the President at the Capitol. 
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A Republican Congress is set to move 
to add two Republican Senators ang 
one or two Republican members of 
the House to the roster by an earl 
vote to give Statehood to Hawaii, 
That island area is staunchly Res 
publican. President Truman will be 
ready to use the veto power tg 
keep out Hawaii unless Alaska also 
is voted Statehood. Alaska is ree 
garded as Democratic in political 
complexion. 
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Robert Taft, of Ohio, and Arthur 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, are to vie 
for real leadership of the Republicans 
in the Senate, with strong indication 
that resulting rivalry will have its re- 
percussions in the 1948 Republican) 
national convention. Taft inclines 
more to the isolationist side on foreign 
policy, with Vandenberg going along) 
with James Byrnes, Democratic Sec- 
retary of State for a co-operationist 


policy. 
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Paul Porter’s OPA is dying rapidly 
at this time, and is expected to 
be fully dead soon after Congress 
returns, with a few powers shifted 
to other agencies. 





kK * * 





James Byrnes, Secretary of State, will 
not be forced, by voter reaction 
against the Democratic Party, to alter 
the line of U. S. policy laid down in 
relations with MJussia. Secretaty 
Byrnes has worked closely with Re- 
publicans, so that foreign policy is not 
deeply involved in the shift that has 
occurred. 
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Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretaty 
of State, has won out over military 
leaders who favored a more co-opet- 
ative U.S. policy toward Argentines 
President Juan Peron. Mr. Braden 
won because the White House af 
State Department do not want to! 
in a position of following a firm Ii 
toward Russia while adopting a 
line toward Argentina with its mo@ 
fied fascism. 
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